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CORA LINN. 
From the * Scenic Annual.” 
The time I saw thee, Cora, last, 
’Twas with congenial friends ; 
And calmer hours of pleasure past 
My memory seldom sends. 





Jt was as sweet an Autumn day 
As ever shone on Clyde ; 

And Lanark’s orchards ail the way 
Put forth their golden pride. 


E’en hedges, busk’d in bravery, 
Look’d rich that sunny morn : 

The scarlet hip. and blackberry, 
So prank'd September's thorn. 


In Cora’s glen the calm how deep ! 
Its trees on loftiest hill 

Like statues stood, or things asleep, 
All motionless and still. 


The torrent spoke as if his noise 
Bade earth be quiet round, 
And give his loud and lonely voice 


A more commanding sound. CampsgLu. 





THE PILGRIM'S NEW YEAR'S SONG. 
Blest opening of another year ! 
Thy cheerful sounds dispel the fear 
That presses down my soul ; 
When launching on an unknown sea, 
That skirts a near eternity, 
I see the billows roll. 


How darkly roll! though snowy crests 

Edge the blue waves, their gloomy breasts 
Heave heavily along : 

And vainly scana my feeble thought, 

What the year’s changes will have wrought, 
If God my life prolong. 


How low my joys may ebb; my woe— 
How high its rising tide may flow, 
I 'eave to Thy command : 
This, this shall silence all my fears, 
In bliss or grief, in smiles or tears, 


My times are in Thy Hand. 


PHILOSOPHY IN LOVE. 
Maiden. cease those bitter tears, 
And call thy reason to thine aid ; 
He is not worth thy gentle love, 
Who has thy bursting heart betray'd ! 


Let him not triumph, then, to see 

Thy gentle brow with grief o’ercast, 
But rather let him see thee gay, 

As though no cruel word had pass‘d. 


Call in thy woman's pride, and show 
How it can teach thee to forget, 
How banish every pang of woe, 
And silence ev’ry fond regret. 


Return his gifts—send back the lock— 
Ay, all thou once delightedst in, 
Before that bitter word was spoke 
That bade thee think no more of him. 
— 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. No. XVII. 


“You had brought me,”’ said I, to the Emperor “ from Mentz to St. Cloud.” 

** Well,” pursued the Duke, ‘I left him there and returned to Paris. I can- 
not describe the sort of boyish pleasure I felt at once more finding myself at 
home. To have an apartment to myself,and to lie on a bed, appeared to me the 
highest of all possible luxuries. Even now I cannot refrain from smiling when I 
think of the perfect contentment I enjoyed on the first night of my arrival. 
When I stretched myself on my bed, instead of falling asleep I contemplated by 
the light of the fire the interior of my chamber, which appeared to me a most 
magnificent place in comparison with the huts and hovels in which I had slept 
during the preceding six months. 

“ What had wrought this change in my ideas? Why did I feel thus joyful at 
my retum? Had I not been present at every battle that had been fought for the 
space of fifteen years? Had I not slept at the bivouac, and endured every 
physical privation? But then, we were all light at heart and gay in spirit, and we 
readily forgot our sufferings and fatigues in the glory of the conquest, the pride 
of the victory. 

“This last campaign, on the contrary, had been throughout gloomy and dis- 
couraging ; there had been nothing to mitigate the misery which inevitably fol- 
lowed in the trainof war. For the first time I enjoyed heppiness unalloyed by 
that sort of mental torture which the Emperor so well defined when he exclaimed 
—Plus un jour de repos! What would I not have given to have been free to go 
and pass the winter fifty leagues from Paris, to escape the torments of every kind 
which I saw crowding upon me, and which were the unavoidable consequences 
of my political position. 

‘* My first visit on my arrival in Paris was to an old female relative of mine, 
Madame de She was an excellent woman, but an obstinate and uncom- 
promising adherent to the Bourbons. In spite of her numerous absurdities, 
Madame de was animated by that pure and disinterested spirit of loyalty 
which never bends to circumstances. The Emperor in the zenith of his glory 
was never, in her eyes, anything more than a fortunate adventurer, to whom, to 
her great regret, she saw me devoted, heart and soul. How often, im our disputes 
on this subject have I smiled at her eternal reinark—‘ Well, well, we shall see 

what will be the end of all this!’ The commencement of the long predicted end 
had sow arrived. 

‘‘T usually paid my visits to Madame de in the morning. She made an 
exception in my favour, and received me at what she termed her petit lever. Her 
circle of friends, consisting exclusively of frondeurs bustile to the empire, were 


S course not very agreeable to me, and I avoided coming into contact with 
them 











“* Madame de —— uttered an exclamation of joy when she beheld me. 
my dear Armand,’ she said, ‘how happy I qm to see you at home again ! 
have you managed to escape the many dangers you have been exposed to’ 
few have returned to tell the tale of horror. What news do you bring?’ 

“¢ None ! you would not weep to hear it; and therefore I will not tell you my 
news 

“*Ah! my dear Armand, I can guess the riddle. Your enchanter has lost his 
wand, and the ludicrous metamorphoses he wrought are at an end. 


‘Ah! 
How 


But 





sovereigns he created, nothing now remains but the shadow of an Emperor; and 
I know one who has vowed to rid us of even that shadow.’ 
‘“** My dear Madame ! do not speak thus, I entreat you. 
much you grieve me.’ 

“*What! are you still under the influence of the sorcerer's spell! Have you 
not had enough of this Imperial foolery! But, to be serious, my dear Duke, do 
you not know what is going on.’ 

‘““* No, said I eagerly. I arrived only yesterday evening from the army. 
“Then you do not know that the empire, as you are pleased to call, it is 
rapidly tottering down. Thatall the Powers of Europe have entered into a com- 
pact ‘ed 

‘««* What,’ interrupted I. 

‘‘* Have entered into a compact not to lay down arms until they have razed 
from the list of sovereigns this great Usurper, who, for the space of fourteen 
years, has been playing a game with all the crowus in Europe. A distinguished 
individual (whose name I need not mention) who is too sharp-witted ever tobe 
taken by surprise, has already made overtures to the Allied Powers, and taken 
precautions for every possible event that may ensue. If I were not afraid you 
would accuse me of slander, I siiould say that he has already sold the lion's skin 
for a good price. Others have followed his example, and have taken ac- 
tive measures for making their peace with the rightful power. The revolution 
is imminent, yet a little while, and there will be but one man left in France, 
whilst tranquility will be restored to Europe. Now do you understand !” 

*** Do you imagine,’ said I, ‘that, because a few miserable traitors are plotting 
tbe Emperor's ruin, that that ruin is certain. The army is devoted to its chief, and 
its fidelity is incorruptible. There exists, in the mass of the people, an ardent sym- 
pathy with Napoleon ; and, among the higher ranks, so many persons are com- 
promised in his cause, whilst so many others hav~ their existence attached to 
his fortune, that their interests are blended with his. Some will be actuated by 
honour, and others by affection, to support the man who bas raised them from 
nothing ; and their efforts will neutralize the base intrigues of those who would 
deliver France up to the power of foreigners.’ 

‘* «My dear Duke, where have you come from? Your romantic notions would 
make you the laughing-stock of all Paris. Sympathy, fidelity, honour, and all 
those fine things, merely belong to the traditions of by-gone days; the revolu- 
tion of ‘92 exploded all those notions. Formerly honour consisted in the reli- 
gious observance of an oath, in the fulfilment of the most sacred of duties, in 
fidelity to one’s sovereign. If that sovereign were unfortunate, the greater 
were his claims to sacrifices and respect. But the good old times of Henri 1V 
are past, never to return. Who carves now for an unfortunate King? Now-a- 
days, my dear Armand, honour consists in preserving one’s rank, one’s fortune, 
no matter by what means, even though it should be by walking over the body of 
him to whom we owe that rank and fortune. Alas! we live ina very wicked 
world.’ 

‘These words conveyed a horrible truth ;—-they were a revelation of the 
misfortunes of the future. I remained silent, overwhelmed by gloomy reflec- 
tions. 

«In a word, my dear Duke,’ pursued Madame de 
scended from his pedestal He has been conquered, and that is a crime which 
the werld never pardons. Were you to visit, this very night, twenty of the best 
drawing-rooms in Paris, you would find the condemnation of Naj;oleon written 
in every face and uttered by every mouth. ‘Those who have solicited Imperial 
favours may be distinguished by the fury of their attacks and the bitterness 
of their language. Truly ! one would suppose the poor Emperor to be 
responsible for all the meanness to which they resorted, to gain admittance 
to his service. Then there are the newly made Nobles, the Senators 
with their endowments of a hundred thousand francs, the parvenu Duchesses, 
Countesses, Baronesses, &c. All these people imagined that their great- 
ness was to last for ever. and they cannot endure the thought of descend- 
ing again to their proper level. The possibility of this metamorphosis drives 
them mad. Thereisa host of people here im Paris, who owe everything to your 
Napoleon, and who are the loudest in abusing him for his ambition, and for 
staking their places and dignities on the result of a battle. Really, this ingrati- 
tude is disgusting! Even the very valets in the ante-chambers look with con- 
tempt on their masters! However, happen what may, my dear Armand, I would 
rather see you in the class of dupes than in that of taitors!’ 

“T took leave of Madame de , racked by the most painful feelings. J 
beheld with horror the abyss which was yawning before us. We were ma- 
neeuvring over a volcano. Public opinion was rising against the Emperor. Op- 
posed to that formidable power, the wisest combinations must fail. ‘The ruin of 
France was evident from this simple fact. 

‘In the evening I made some visits to persons attachea ic the Court. Though 
no one ventured, in my presence, to express feelings of hostility to the Emperor, 
yet I could discern, through the cool reserve and the polite restraint which per- 
vaded the conversation in reference to political affairs, that discontent and oppo- 
sition were the uppermost feelings in every mind. Madame de » had given 
me a true picture of the state of affairs. Of this I was fully convinced, when 
I observed the general physiognomy of the saloons of Paris, at the end of the 
year 1813. 

“T returned home, weary and disgusted at the utter want of principle mani- 
fested in what are celled the higher ranks; and I almost looked back with re- 
gret on my camp life. There every hardship and privation was counterbalanced 
by the consolation of witnessing acts of heroism and noble disinterestedness, 
by being surrounded by generous spirits who would willingly have made any 
sacrifice to serve a Sovereign from whom, possibly, they had received no personal 
favours. 

“The melancholy picture of human nature which I now beheld around me 
produced a depression of spirits which speedily affected my health. 

‘* Circumstances did not permit me to live entirely in seclusion, but T restricted 
my circle of associations as much as possible, and with the exception of a few 
friends with whom I could as it were, think aloud, I maintained no intercourse 
with society. 

“The intelligence of the death of Count Louis de Narbonne,” pursued the 
Duke de Vicenza, ‘came upon me like a thunder-bolt. The event took place at 
Torgau, on the 17th of November. After the Count's embassy to Vienna, the 
Emperor had appointed him Governor of the fortress of Torgau. His death 
was caused by a fall from his horse. I never understood the reasons which 
prompted the strange nomination of Narbonne to the command of a fortress. 
The Emperor never gave me any explanation on this point, but it is certain that 
the Emperor's mind fostered an unjust prejudice, to which he yielded without 
being willing to avoid it. During the latter period of his embassy to Vienna, 
Narbonne fownd himself placed quite in a false position. The Emperor observed, 
that Narbonne was born to be an ambassador. J he was; but what availed all 
his skill and finesse when opposed to the determined resolution not to accede to 
any proposition made by France? III fortune sometimes renders men unjust ; 
and this was the Emperor's case in reference to Narbonne. Napoleon was dis- 
satisfied with his ambassador because he had not succeeded in enforcing his pro- 
positions. J] am the more inclined to believe that this was the ground of the un- 
favourable feeling towards Narbonne, judging from the luke-warm reception he 
gave me on my return from Prague, where | had also failed in the object of my 
tnission. 


You have no idea how 











, ‘your hero has de- 








he had fallen, though unconscious of the real cause. He begged of me to 





Of all the | 


sound the Emperor on the subject. Idid so. But Napoleon gave no explana- 


/ tion, and Narbonne departed for Torgau 


**T called to mind the last conversations I had had with Narbonne at Vienna 
and at Prague. He was gifted with that sort of happy temperament which ena- 


‘Poor Narbonne! he was severely mortified at the sore disgrace into which | 


Pa REPEATS 
ables its possessor to see only the bright side of things. He always kuew how 
to find a pleasant point even in the most untoward events. 

_* Count de Narbonne’s perfect elegance of manner and language, joined to 
his good-humoured cheerfulness, and a certain savoir faire, rendered him a pe- 
culiar favourite in the highest circles in Vienna, and likewise had their effect in 
charming the Emperor. You will perhaps smile when I you tell that, in spite 
of his advanced age (he was then sixty), [ could name more than one young 
and pretty woman who was not insensible to the gallantry of our vieux jeune 
homme. One day at Prague, when I was complimenting him on his bonnes for- 
tunes, he said,‘ My dear Duke, at twenty, a man adores women for their own 
sakes, and he would load his back with the towers of Notre Dame to lay them 
at their feet ; because men at twenty years of age are fools. At forty, we love 
women for our sakes; because, at forty, we grow selfish. At sixty, we do not 
love atall; infact, we care nothing at all about women, except in so far as 
they may be useful to us; because, at sixty, men are calculators, and nothing 
more. 

‘+ * What an infidel you are, Count,’ said I, laughing. 

‘** Not at all,’ replied he, ‘I am merely confessing that | am sixty years of age, 
and notin love. The truth is, that, in paying my court to the fair ladies of 
Vienna, I find opportunities of forwarding my ambassadorial interests. I donot 
see why | should entertain any scruples on this heed; we have a right to gain an 
advantage over the enemy by any means in our power. I am absolutely incensed 
agaiust these Austrians; their conduct is hke that of savages. After the 
peror Francis has given us his daughter, they affect to treat us as parvenus. 
are lamentably deficient in good-breeding ” 24 

‘* With this sort of levity the gay Count de Narbonne treated the most serious — 
affairs in world. He was a diplomatist after his own fashion; and a very able 
one, too, I assure you. 

“| shall remember, as long as I live, the time when he was with the army, in 
1812. The Emperor wrote to Narbonne, desiring him to come and receive his 
instructions. We had then no quarters but such as the field of battle then af- 
forded ; and it was irresistibly droll to bear Narbonne, in his tent, lamenting the 
absence of all those comforts and elegancies which he had never before expe- 
rienced the want of.—‘ Seriously,’ said he, ‘I cannot comprehend the possibility 
of sleeping and living in these canvas apartments, open to the wind and to every 
intruder, and in which a man cannot even dress and undress without being ob- 
served.’ To Narbonne the business of the toilette was a most important affair ; 
aad he invariably devuted to it at least two hours every day. Whilat he was em- 
ployed in adorning his person, the interior of his tent would have furnished an ad- 
mirable subject for a caricaturist. 

‘For want of a carpet, a luxury which he regarded as indispensable even on a 
field of battle, his valet de chambre had spread over the floor of his tent all the 
spare bed-covers and curtains he could colleet. His table was like the counter 
of a perfumer’s shop, covered with gally-pots, scent-bottles, brushes, combs, 
&c. ; and thé Count, in his elegant robe de chambre and slippers, paced up and 
down with an air of ludicrous misery, venting imprecatiune on the inconveniences 
to which he was subjected. ‘Tents may be all very well for military men, said 
he ; but ambassadors are qui'e out of their element in them. It was a strange 
whim of his Majesty to command my presence here.’ At length, when he was 
dressed, powdered, and perfumed, vaille que vaille,to use his own expression, he 
would cast a last glance at his little mirror, and taking his hat and gloves from 
the hands of his valet de chambre, would sally forth from his tent to wait on bis 
Majesty Then the poor Count was beset by new troubles, and it was the most 
ridiculous thing imaginable to see him in full court costume striding over cassons 
knapsacks, and all the numberless impediments that intercepted his pasvage. The 
sol‘iers stared at him as though he had been some wonderful curiosity. Nar- 
bonne happened to be at that time the only man in the camp who attached any 
Vart importance to dress and appearance. This circumstance in itself would 
have suffered to render him remarkable, independently of the eccentricity of his 
costume, which was, in every particular, that of the last century. On finding 
himself thus the object of general observation, he would shrug his shoulders and 
say. ‘I wish to Heaven his Majesty would grant me my farewell audience. How 
happy I should be to make my bow.’ 

‘*I heard of the death of Count de Narbonne at the Tuileries, from the 
mouth of the Empercr himself. He sent for me one evening, and on my ar- 
rival [ found him just concluding the perusal of a dispatch. He looked de- 
— and laying the dispatch on his desk, he said to me abruptly, ‘ Narbonne is 
aeaqd: 

‘** Narbonne dead!’ exclaimed I, with astonishment, and scarcely able to be- 
lieve what I heard 

‘“**T am sorry, very sorry for it,’ continued the Emperor. ‘Narbonne was ap 
excellent man—his honour and patriotism were of the true antique mould. He 
was one of those noblemen of Old France, of whom so few specimens are ex- 
tant. This is a severe loss.’ 

“ Possibly Napoleon's recollection of the injustice with which he had treated 
the Count caused him to feel the event tmore keenly than he might otherwise 
have done. He paced up and down the room with his hands crossed behind his 
back, and said :—‘ During the last two years ill fortune has pursued me with re- 
markable tenacity. Dea:b has mercilessly thinned the number of my friends. Duroc, 
Bassieres, and others, are now no more. All my most faithful and valued ser- 
vants are gradually disappearing. When will fate relent?” 





PENINSULAR REMINISCENCES. 
From the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 

It was upon a fine cheery morning in the early part of May. 18—, that [ 
once more found myself in Dublin en route to join, on the expiration of my leave. 
Since my departure, my regiment had been ordered to Kilkenny, that sweet city, 
so famed in song for its “ fire without smcke ;" but which, were its character in 
any way to derive from its past or present representative, might certainly, with 
more propriety, reverse the epithet, and read “ smoke without fire.” My last 
communication from head-quarters was full of nothing but gay doings—balls, 
dinners, dejeunes, and, more than all, private theatricals seemed to occupy the 
entire attention of every man of the gallant —th. I was earnestly entreated to 
come, without waiting for the end of my leave—that several of my old “* parts” 
were kept open forme ; and that, in fact, the “‘ boys of Kilkenny” were on tip 
toe in expectation for my arrival, as though his Majesty's mail were to convey a Sid- 
dons or a Kemble. 

















I rambled through the streets for some hours, revolving such thoughts as pressed 
upon me involuntarily by all] saw. The same little grey homunculus that filled 
| my “ prince’s mixture” years before, stood behind the counter at Lundy Foot's, 
| weighing out rappee and high toast, just as I last saw him—The fat college por- 
| ter, that I used to mistake in my school-boy days for the Provost, God forgive 
me '—was there as fat and as ruddy as heretofore, and wore his Roman costume 

of helmet and plush breeches with an air as classic. The old state trompeter at 
| the castle, another object of my youthful veneration—poor “ old God save the 
| King,” as we used tocall him—walked the streets as of old ; his cheeks, in- 
| deed, a little more lanky and tendinous; but then there had been many vicere- 
| gal changes, and the ** one sole melody his heart delighted in,” had been more 
| frequently called in requisition, as he marched in solemn state with the other 
antique gentlernen in tabards. As I] walked along, each moment some old and 
| early association being suggested by the objects around, I felt my arm suddenly 

seized. 1 turned hastily round, and beheld a very old companion in many ahard- 

fought field and merry bivouac, Tom O'Flaherty, of the —th. Poor Tom was 

sadly changed since we last met, which was at a ball in Madrid. He was thea 
| one of the best-looking fellows of his “ style’}f ever met—tall and athletic, with 
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the easy bearing of a man of the world, and a certain jauntiness that I have never 
seer but in Irisbmen who have mized much in society. 

There was also a certain peculiar devil-may-care recklessness about the self- 
satisfied swagger of his gait, and the free and easy glance of his sharp black eye, 
united with a temper that nothing could ruffle, and a courage nothing could dauat. 
With such qualities as these, he had been the prime favourite of his mess, to 
which he never came without some droll story to relate, or some choice expedient 
for future amusement. Such had ‘Tom once been ; now he was much altered ; 
and, though the quiet twinkle of his dark eye showed that the spirit of fun 
within was not “ dead, but only sleeping,” to myself, who knew something of his 
history, it seemed almost cruel to awaken him to anything which might bring him 
back to the memory of byegone days. A momentary glanee showed me that he 
was no longer what he had neen, and that the unfortunate change in his condi- 
tion, the loss of all his earliest and oldest associates, and his blighted prospects, 
had nearly broken a heart that never deserted a friend nor quailed before an enemy. 
Poor O'Flaherty was no more the delight of the circle he once adorned; the wit 
that “set the table in a roar” was all but departed—he had been dismissed the 
service! ! The story is a brief one :— 

In the retreat from Burgos, the — Light Dragoons, after a most fatiguing ay’s 
march, halted at the wretched village of Cabenas. It bad been deserted iy the 
inhabitants the day befor, who, on leaving, lad set it on fire ; and the vlackened 
walls and fallen roof trees, were nearly all that now remained to show where the 
little hamlet had once stood. 

Amid a down-pour of 1ain that had falleu for several hours, drenched to the 
skin, culd, weary, and nearly starving, the gallant —th reached this melancholy 
spot at nightfall, with little better prospect of protection from the storm than the 
barren heath through which their road led might afford them. Among the many who 
muttered curses, not loud but deep, on the wretched termination to their day's 
suffering, there was one who kept up his usual good spirits, and not only seemed 
himself nearly regardless of the privations and miseries about him, but actually 
succeeded in making the others who rode alongside, as perfectly forgetful of 
their annoyances and troubles as was possible under such circumstances. Good | 
stories, joking allusions to the more discontented ones of the party, ridiculous 
plans for the night’s encampment, followed each other so rapidly, that the weari- 
ness of the way was forgotten ; and while some were cursing their hard fate, that 
ever betrayed them into such misfortunes, the little group round O'Flaherty were 
almost convulsed with laughter at tte wit and drollery of one over whom, if the cir- 
cumstances had any influence, seemed only to heighten his passion for amuse- 
ment. In the early partof the morning he had captured a turkey, which hung 
gracefully from his holster on one side, while a small goat-skin of Valencia wine 
balanced it onthe other. ‘These good things were destined to forma feast that 
evening, to which he had invited four others ; that being, according to his most 
liberal calculation, the greatest number to whoin he could afford a reasonable 
supply of wine. When the halt was made, it took some time to arrange the 
disposition for the night ; and it was nearly midnight before all the regiment had 
got their billets and were housed, even wita such scanty accommodation as the 
place afforded. ‘I'om’s guests bad not yet arrived, and he himself was busily en- 

gaged in roasting the turkey before a large fire,on which stood a capacious vessel 
of spiced wine, when the party appeared. A very cursory reconnaissance 
through the house, one of the only ones untouched in the village, showed that, 
from the late rain, it would be impossible to think of sleeping in the lower story, 
which already showed signs of being flooded; they therefore proceeded in a 
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lington—enquiry was immediately instituted —O‘F laherty was tried by court mar- 
tial, and found guilty ; nothing short of the heaviest punishment that could be in- 
flicted under the circamstances, would satisfy the Spaniards, and at that precise 
period, it was partof our policy to conciliate their esteem by every means in our 
power. The commander of the forces resolved to make what he called an 
“example,” and poor O'Flaherty, the life and soul of his regiment, the darling 
of his mess, was broke, and pronounced incapable of ever serving his Majesty 
again. Such was the event upon which my poor friend’s fortune in life seemed 
to hinge—he returned to Ireland, if not entirely broken-hearted, so altered that 
his best friends scarcely knew him—his “ oceupation was gone,” the mess had 
been his home—his brother-officers stood for him in place of relatives—and he 
had lost all. His after life was spent in rambling from one watering place to 
another, more with the air of one who seeks to consume, than enjoy his time, 
and with such a change in his appearance as the alteration in his fortune had 
effected, he now stood before me, but altogether so different a man, that but 
for the well-known tones of a voice that had often convulsed me with laughter, 
I should scarcely have recognised him. 
* *. * * * * 

‘“‘ Lorrequer, my old friend, I never thought of seeing you here, this is indeed 
a piece of good luck.” 

**Why Tom? You surely knew that the were in Ireland, didn’t you ?” 

“To be sure. I dined with them only a few days ago, but they told me that 
you were off to Paris, to marry something superlatively beautiful, and most 
eno:mously rich, the daughter of a duke, if I remember right; but certes, they 
said your fo;tune was inade, and I need not tell you, there was not a man among 
them better pleased than I was, to hear it.” 

“Oh! they said so, did they? Droll dogs—always quizzing—I wonder you 
did not perceive the hoax—eh—very good, was it not!” ‘This I poured out in 
short broken sentences, blushing lke scarlet, and fidgetting like a school girl, 
with duwnright nervousness. 

“A hoax! devilish well done too”—said Tom, ‘for old Carden believed the 
whole story, and told me that he had obtained a six months’ leave for you, to 
make your ‘*com.” and moreover, said that he had got a letter from the noble- 
man, Lord confound his name.” 

** Lord Grey isit!" said , with a sly look at Tom. ; 

‘No, my dear friend,” said he drily ; ‘it was not Lord Grey—but to continue 
—he had gota letter from him, dated from Paris, stating his surprise that you 
had never joined them there, according to promise, and that they knew your 
cousin Guy, and a great deal of other matter [ can’t remember—so what does 
all this mean? Did you hoax the noble Lord as well as the Horse Guards, 
Harry ?” 

This was indeed a piece of news for me; I stammered out some ridiculous 
explanation, and promised a fuller detail. Could it be that I had done the Cal- 
lonbys injustice, and that they never intended to break off my attentions to Lady 
Jane—that she was still faithful, and that of ail concerned, I alone had been to 
blame. Oh! how 1 hoped this might be the case; heavily as my conscience 
might accuse, | longed ardeutly to forgive and deal mercifully with myself. 
Tom continued to talk about indifferent matters, as these thoughts flitted through 
iny mind ; perceiving at last that I did not attend, he stopped suddenly amd 
| said— 

‘“‘ Harry, I see clearly that something has gone wrong, and perhaps I can make 
a guess at the mode too; but however, you can do nothing about it now; come 














body up stairs, and what was their delight to find a most comfortab'e room, 
neatly furnished with chairs, and a table; but, above all, a large old-fashioned bed, 
an object ef such luxury as only an old campaigner can duly appreciate. The 
curtains were closely tucked in all round, aad, in their fleeting and hurried glance, 
they felt no inclination to disturb them, and rather proceeded todraw up the 
table before the hearth, towhici they speedily removed the fire from below ; 
and, ere many minutes, with that activity which a bivouac life invariably 

, their supper simoked before them, and five happier fellows did not 
sit down that night within a large circuit around. ‘Tom was unusually 
great ; stores of drollery unlocked before, poured from him unceasingly, and 
what with his high spirits to excite them, and the reaction inevitable after a hard 
day’s severe march, the party soon lost the little reason that usually sufficed to 
guide them, and became as pleasantly tipsy ascan well be conceived. However, 
all good things must have an end, and so had the wine-skin. ‘Toi had placed 
it affectionately under his arm like a bag-pipe, and failed, with even a most ener- 
gelic squeeze, to extract a drop; there was now nething for it but to go to rest, 
and indeed it seemed the most prudent thing for the party. ‘The bed became 
accordingly a subject of grave deliberation ; for as it could only held two, and 
the party were five, there seemed some difficulty in submitting their chances to 
lot, which all agreed was the fairest way. While this was under discussion, one 
of the party had approached the contested prize, and, taking up the curtains, 


proceeded to jump in—when, what was his astonishment to discover that it was | 


already occupied. The exclamation of surprise he gave forth, soon brought the 
others to his side; and to their horror, drunk as they were, they found that the 
vody before thein was that of a dead man, arrayed in all the ghastly pomp of a 
corpse. A little nesrer inspection showed that he had beena priesi, probably she 
Padre of the village ; on his head he had a small velvet skull cap, embroidered 
with a ¢ross, and his body was swathed in a vestinent, such as priests usualiy 
wear at the mass; in his hand he held a large wax taper, which appeaied to have 
burned only half down, ai.d probably been extinguished by the current of air on 
opening the door. After the first brief shock which this sudden apparition had 
caused, the party recovered as much of their sensts as the wine had left ihem, 
and proceeded to discuss what was to be done under the circumstances ; for not 
one of them ever contemplated giving up a bed to a dead priest, while five 
living mer. slept on the ground. After much altercation, O'Flaherty, who had 
hitherto listened without speaking, interrupted the contending parties, sayirg, 
‘* stop, lads, I have it.” 

“ Come,” said one of them, “let us hear Tom's proposal.” 

“Och,” said he, with difficulty steadying himself while he spoke ; ‘‘ we'll put 
him to bed with old Ridgeway the quarter-master !” 


The roar of loud laughter that followed Tom's device, was renewed again ! 


and again, till not a man could speak, with absolute fatigue. There was nota dis- 
sentient voice. Old Ridgeway was hated in the corps, and a better way of dis 
pos ng of the priest, and paying off the quarter-master, could not be thought 
of. Very little time suffice ! for their preparations ; the door of the room was 
taken from its hinges, and ‘he priest paced upon it; a moment more sufficed 


to lift the door upon their shoulders, and, preceded by Tom, who lit a candle in 
honoor of being, as he said, “chief mourner,”’ they took their way through the 


camp towards Kidgeway’s quarters. When they reached the hut where thei: 
victim lay, Tom ordered a balt, and proceeded steulthily into the house to re- 


connoitre. The oid quarter wasier he found stretched on his sheep skin be- 
fore a large fire, the rmoants of an ample supper strewed about him, and two 


empty bottles standing on the hearth—h.s deep snoring shewed that ali was 
sefe, and that no fears of his awakening need disturb them. His shako and 
sword lay near him, but his sabertasche was under his head: Tom carefully with- 
drew the two former; and hastening to his friends without, proceeded to decorate 
the priest with théin; expressing, at the same time, considerable regret that be 
feared it might awake Kidgeway, if he were to put the velvet skull cap on him 
for a night-cap. 


Noiselessly an! stead.ly they now entered, and proceeded to lay down their | faculties, and thereby threw the entire of Mr. Peel’s conversation towards the 


brden, which, after a moment's discussion, they agreed to place between the 
quarter-master and the fire, of which, miutherto, he hed reaped ample benefit. This 
done, they stealthily retrested, aud hurried back to their quarters, unable to speak 
with laughter at the success of their plot, and their anticipation of Ridgeway’s 
rage on awake: ing ia the morning. 

It was in the dim twilight of a hazy morning, that the bugler of the —th 
aroused the sleeping suldic:s from their miserable couches, which, wretched as 
they were, they, nevertheless, rose from re'uctantly—so wearied and fatigued had 
they been by the preceding dzy's march, not ove among the aumber felt so indis- 
posed to stir as the worthy quarter-master: his peculiar avocations had demand- 
ed a more than usual exertion o1 his part, and in the posture he had la:d down at 
night he rested till morning, without surring a limb. Twice the reveille had 
rung through the little encampment, and twice the quarter-master had essayed to 
open bis eyes, but in vain; at last he made a tremendous effort, and sat bot up- 
right on the floor, hoping thet the sudden effort might sufficiently arouse him ; 
slowly his eyes opened, and the first thing they beheld was the figure of the dead 
priest, with a light cavalry helinet on his bead, sheeted before him—RKidgeway, 
who was “bon Catholique,” trembled in every joim!—it might be a ghost, it might 
be a warning, he knew not whatto think—he imagined the lips moved, and so 
overcome with terror was hie at last, that he absolutely shouted like a maniac, 
and never ceased till the hut was filied with officers and men, who hearing the 
uproar ran to his aid—the surprise of the poor quarter-master at the apparition, 
was scarcely greater than that of the beholders—no one was able to afford any 
explanation of the ci cumstance, though all were assured that it must have been 


“Eh! said Denis, * | don’t comprehend you exactly.” 
done im jest—the door upon which the priest had been conveyed afforded the clue— | ‘1 mean,” said Mr. Peel, ‘in one word, what's his forte?” 
they*had forgotten to restore it to its place—accurdingly the diflerent billets were Pr. His forte !”’ 
examined, aad at last (‘Flaherty was discovered in a most commodivus bed, in “ Yes, that is, what style, what peculiar mode he has.” 
a large room without a door, still fast asleep, and elone; how and when he had * Oh, I perceave—I have ye now—the juries!” 
parted with his companions, he never could precisely explain, though he | 18 | “Ay? addressing the jury.’ 
since confessed, it wis part of bis scheme to iead them astray in the village,and| “ Ay,t , 
then retire to the bed. which be had determined to appropriate to his sole us¢ | * Can you ge me, by giving me any idea of the manner in which he obta; 
Old Ridgeway's : new no bounds; he solutely foamed with passion, and 1 such signal succe lu this cu ranch of el ence.” 
Propurtion a9 '1C Was thed at, his choler rose higher; had this n the onl ** Jil tell ye.” said Denis, leisurely finishing | ; slass,and smacking his lips, 
resull, it had been w for poor Toin, b nfortunately, the affair got to be ri | with the air of a man gi z up his los for a mnishty effor “7 tell ve 
moured throngh *he country—the inhabitants of the village lear lt ind y | —well, ye see the way he has is this,”"—here Mr. Peel's expectation rose to 
with which the Pacise had been treated; they addressed a memorial to Lord Wel- c highest degree of interest,—* the way he has is this—he first buithers them 


and dine with me to-day, and we'll discuss the affair together after dinner; or if 
| you prefer a “distraction,” as we used to say in Dunkerque, why then, I'll 
| arrange something fashiouable for your evening’s amusement. Come, whiat say 
| you to hearing Father Keough preach, or would you like a supper at the Carling- 
ford, or perhaps, you prefer a soiree chez Miladi; for all of these Dublin affords 
—all three good in their way, and very intellectual ” 
“ Well, Tom, I’m your's; but I should prefer your dining with me; Iam at 
Bilton’s; we'll have our cutlet quite alone, and”’ 
** And be heartily sick of each other, you were going toadd. No, no, Harry; 
| you must dine with me; I have some remarkably mice people to present you to— 
six is the hour—sharp six—nuinber Moleswerth-street, Mrs. Clanfrizzle’s— 
easily find it—large fanlight over the door—huge lamp in the hall, and a 
strong edour of mutton broth for thirty yards on each side of the premises— 
and as good luck would have it, I see old Daly, the counsellor, as they call 
him, he’s the very man to get to meet you, you always liked a character, 
hah !”” 

Saying this, O'Flaherty disengaged himself from my arm, and hurried across 
the street towards a portly middle aged looking gent.eman, wiih the reddest face 
| lever beheld. After a brief but very animated colloquy, Tem returned, and 
| informed me that all was right; he had secured Daly. 








up, and then sliddhers them down! that’s all, devil a more of a secret there’s 
in it.” 

How much reason Denis had to boast of imparting early information to the 
new secretary, I leave my Enylish readers to guess; my [rish ones, I may trust, 
to do him ample justice. 


— 
THE SPANISH COURIER. 
In the year 1697 a courier from the army of Spain was anxiously expected at 
Versailles. The Duke de Vendome, who was besieging Barcelona by land, 
whilst the Count d’Estrées was blockading it by sea, dispatched a letter to the 
King, dated July 16th, in which he announced the expected surrender of the gar- 
rison in the following terms :—*t Chemerault is booted and spurred, in readiness 
to bear the intelligence to your Majesty. He will relate the gallant feats which 
he has seen and shared.” But nearly a month had elapsed since Chemerault 
was booted and spurred, and no dispatches were received. Some degree of un- 
easiness therefore prevailed at Court, and sinister reports of a defeat, invented in 
the cabarets of Paris, had got into circulation. 
There was one person beyond all others distressed by the non-arrival of Che- 
merault. ‘This was a young lady of noble rank, named Louise de Vaucelay, to 
whom Madame de Maintenon was affectionately attached. She had been charmed 
by the beauty and the intelligence of Louise when a child. She was her god- 
mother. When she had attained a suitable age, she appointed her one of the 
Maids of Honour to the Duchess de Maine. 

‘The ingenuousness of Louise imparted a peculiar charm to all her actions, 
even when her exuberant spirits betrayed her into eccentricities not strictly in 
accordance with court etiquette. Such indeed was Madame de Maintenon’s 
indulgence to her favourite, that she compromised her prudery so far as to permit 
Louise openly to express her ardent attachment towards a man who adored her, 
and who was soon to become her husband. This betrothed was Brigadier Che- 
merault. 

At day-break, on the 15th of August, a post-chaise, carefully closed, and 
thickly bespattered with mud, entered Versailles by the avenue of Sceaux. The 
poor horses were covered with dust, and evidently exhausted by fatigue. 

It was stopped in the middle of the Rue Satory, by a party of huntsmen and 
a pack of hounds, who had just emerged from the gates of the Hotel de Cour- 
tenvaux, and were proceeding to join the hunt in the Bois de Verriéres. The 
astounding tumult caused by the blowing of horns, the shouts of huntsmen, and 
the barking of dogs, startled the horses of the post-chaise. They plunged and 
reared, and mischief seemed for a few moments inevitable. The pi: stilion avert- 
ed the threatened danger by bis address rather than his prudence, for he perse- 
vered in driving on in spite of the imprecations of the huntsmen, and the crowded 
state of the street. 

** Get out of the way,” said the postilienysmacking his whip, “* Monseagneur 
the Marquis de Barbezieux will make you pwy dearly for detaining me a single 
instant.” 

‘**T would lay a wager that that is a courier from Spain,” said one of the hunts- 
men, looking after the post-chaise, which was now driving rapidly to the hotel of 
the War Minister. 

**Certainly,”’ observed another, “he cannot have made a shorter journey, if 
we may judge from the quantity of mud he has collected onhis wav. By the 
bye, is there not some talk about the taking ef Barcelona!” 

** Parbleu! The surrender of Barcelona would be a glorious affair indeed ! 
Surely the Marquis will let us empty a few barrels of wine to celebrate that 
happy event.” 

** Vive de Duc de Vendome!" exclaimed the whole party of huntsmen, and 
the shout was followed by a loud blast of their horas. 

This noise roused all the inhabitants of the Rue Satory, who throwing up 
their windows, and thrusting out their heads, eagerly inquired the cause of the 
uproar. 

“Glorious news! my good folks! Glorious news !’’ exclaimed the hunts- 
men. ‘The Duke de Vendome has taken Barcelona !”’ 

The honest bourgeoisie of Virsailles, who were thus informed of the great 
victory which the imagination of the huntsmen had conjured up, eagerly trans- 
mitted it to their wives, their neighbours, and their friends. That worning all 
the inhabitants of Versailles were up an hour earlier than usual, and the taking 
of Barcelona was the engrossing subject of conversation. The reports that were 
echoed about the town suvon found their way to the Palace, where, before bis 
Majesty had risen, it was confidently stated, and implicitly believed, that M. de 
Chemerault had arrived during the night with despatches for the War Minister. 

he intelligence, in passing through the various channels of circulation, received 
the addition of a mulutude of new details. It was alleged that M. de Cheme- 
rault hac related to several individuals the whole particulars of the affair ;—that 


’ 





ing what peculiar qualification as a diner out, the counsellor might lay claun 
to, many of Tom's friends being as remarkable for being the quizzed as the 
| quizzers. 

** Daly,” said he, *is the brother of a most distinguished member of the Irish 
bar, of which he himself is also a follower, bearing however, no more resem- 
blance to the clever man than in name, for as assuredly as the reputation of the 
one is inseparably linked with success, so unerringly is the other coupled with 
failure, and strange to say, that the stupid man is fairly convinced that his bro- 
| ther owes all his success to him, and that to his disinterested kindness the other 
| isindebted for his present exalted station. Thus it is through life; there seems 
| ever to accompany dulness a sustaining power of vanity, that like a life-buoy 
| keeps a mass afloat, whose weight, unassisted, would sink into obscurity. Do 
| you know that my friend Denis, then, imagines himself the first man that ever 
| enlightened Sir Robert Peel as to Irish affairs; and upon my word, his reputa- 

tion on this head stands higher than oa most others.” 

“You surely cannot mean that Sir Robert Peel ever consulted with, much 
| ‘ess relied upon, the statements of such a person, as you described your friend 
! Denis to be !” 

* He did bova—and if he was a little puzzled by the information, the only dis 
| grace attaches to a government that send men to rule over us, unacquainted with 
| our habits of thinking, and utterly ignorant of the language—aye, I repeat it— 

but come, you sball judge for yourself; the story is a short one, and fortunately 
| so, for! must hasten home to give timely notice of your coming to dine with 
|me. When the present Sir Robert Peel, then Mr. Peel, came over here, as 
| secretary to Ireland, a very distinguished political leader of the day, invited a 
| party to meet him at dinner, consisting of men of different political leanings ; 
among whom were, as may be supposed, many members of the Irish bar; the 
| elder Daly was too remarkable a persen te be omitted, but as the two brothers 
resided together, there was a difficulty about geiting him, however, he must be had, 
and the only alternative that presented itself was adopted—both were invited 


| 


} accidents, which as the proverb informs us, occasionally take place in the best 
regulated establishments, the wrong Mr. Daly got placed beside Mr. Peel, which 
post of honourhad been destined by the host for the more agreeable and talented bro- 
ther. There was now no help forit ; and with a heart somewhat nervous for the con- 
sequences of the proximity, the werthy entertainer sat down to do the honours 
as best he might; he was consoled during dinner, by observing tiat the devotion 
bestowed by honest Denis on the viands before him, effectually absorbed his 


| gentleman on his other flank. This happiness was like most otbers, destined to 


| be a brief one. As the dessert made its appearance, Mr. Peel began to listen | 


| 


| with some attention to the conversation of the persons opposite ; with one of 
| whom he was struck most forcibly—so hap] y a power of illustration, so vivid 
a fancy, such logical precision in argument, as he evinced, perfectly charmed 


and surprised him. Anxious to learn the name of so gifted an individual, he 


| turned towards his hitherto silent neighbour, and demanded who he was.” 

| Who is he, is it!” said Denis, hesitatingly, as if he half doubted such 
| extent of ignorance, as pot to know the person alluded to. 

| Mr. Peel bowed in acquiescence. 

* That's Buse!’ said Denis, giving at the same time the same sound to the 
vowel, u, as it obtains when occurring in the word * rush.” 

* I beg pardon,” said Mr. Peel, *] did not hear.” 

* Bushe!” replied Denis, with considerable energy of tone. 

“Oh yes! I know,” said the secretary, ‘*Mr. Bushe, a very distinguished 
member of your bar, | have heard.” 

“Faith, you may say so!" said Denis, tossing off his wine, at what he 
esteemed a very trite observation. 

‘* Pray,” said Mr. Peel, again returning to the charge, though certainly feeling 
not a little surprised at the singular laconicness of his informant, no less, than 
the mel fluous tones of an accent then totally strange to him. 

** Pray, may | ask, what is the peculiar character of Mr. Bushe’s eloquence ! 
I mean, of course, in his professional capacity 








“And who is Daly!’ said J, enquiringly, for I was rather interested in hear- | 


When the party had descended to the dining room, by one of those unfortunate | 


he had named the officers who had especially distinguished themselves,—stated 
the precise number of the killed «nd wounded,—that the city had been entered 
by a breach,—that the houses had been carried by assault one after another,— 
that the Spanish General Pimentel had retired in disorder,—thet the Duke de 
Vendome would undoubtedly make himself master of ati Catalonia in a single 
cainpaign! &c. &c. 

Mademoiselle de Vancelay, who, by permission of the Duchess de Maine, 
was residing at Versailles, to await the arrival of Chemerault, rose that morning 
under the vivid pression of a most gratifying dream. She bad fancied in her 
slumbers, taat she beheld her lover decorated with the insignia of a Field Mar- 

shal, the rank which the King had promised to confer on the messenger from the 
| Duke de Vendome, who should bring tidings of a victory. The first word that 
resounded in the ears of Louise, on her first awakening, was Barcelona, and 
she responded to it by naming Chemerault, with every manifestation ef joy. 
| las he not been here !”’ said she to her femme de chambre, who was dressing 
| her hair not quite so expeditiously as her restless impatience demanded. “ itis very 
| 
| 

| 





| strange—surely he must have been, and they have not informed me.—Ah! how 
true my cream has proved! [| saw him, I spoke to him! and he has re- 
‘turned without a wound —A scar on his face wovld not make me love hum the 
| less.” 
| Louise would fain have abridged the ceremonies of her toilette, and indeed, 
| before the finishirg touch could be given her patience was exhausted, and, rising 
from her chair, she threw down pins, pomades, and combs, and taking a last 
| glance at her mirror, she hurriedly left the apartment 
| She descended to the great court-yard, where a number of the servants of the 
palace and the soldiers of the garrison had assembled. All were oces pied either 
in relating or hearing the particulars of the surrender of Barcelone. Mademoiselle 
de Vaucelay, who heard tne conversation of the different groups as she passed 
along, glowed with pride and pleasure when she heard praises lavished on Che- 
merault. Some even applied to him the utie of Monscigneur, as if he had been 
raised to the rank of Minister. As yet no one had noticed her extraordinary ap- 
pearance in the court-yard, for the aiteution of all was engrossed by the victories 
| of the Duke de Vendome. 
| ‘Can you inform me where Monsieur de Chemerault isto be found?” said 
Louise, addressing herself to the porter of one of the gates. 
| ‘*Mademoiselle,” said the porter, ** Monsieur de Chemerault is at present 
closeted with the Marquess de Barbezieux at the hovel of the War Minister. He 
ace about to enter into a multitude of interesting particulars ; but Louise 
| 
| 


hurried away. The porter was evidently astonished to see one of the Duchess 
de Maine’s maids of honour out and in full dress so early in the morning. 

Louise, inwardly reproaching her lover with unpardonable indifference and 
veglect, reached the hotel of the War Minister. Without questioning any of the 
| numerous lacqueys who were lounging im the vestibule, she burried up the stair- 
| case, at the top of which was stationed an usher, who refused to allow her to pro- 
| ceed further. She urgently insisted on passing, and answered every objection by 
| repeating the name of Chemerault. The usher, however, could not be made 
| to comprehend that that name had any power to cancel the positive orders left by 
te Marquess de Barbezieux when he set offto join the hunting party at Meudon. 
| These orders were,—that any one who might inquire for the Minister should 
| be informed that he was occupied with important business, and could not be 
| seen. 
| ‘*T am quite certain that Monsievr de Chemerault is here,” said Louise, im- 
patiently. ‘*I must see him immediately. I know he is at thie moment closeted 
with the Minister. ‘Tell him that Mademoiselle Louise de Vancelay is waiting to 
see him.” 

‘‘Madame, I dare not, on any pretext whatever, enter Monseigneur's cabi- 
net.” 

“‘ Well then, let me go in. I will take the responsibility on myself. I a@sure 
| you, usher, you will have cause to repent this obstinacy. If I represent your 
} coudnet to his Majesty you will be disinissed.”’ 
| ‘Indeed, Madame, I dare not disobey the express demands of Monseigneur. 

T assure you Monsieur de Cheinerault is not with his Excellency.” 
| “T know he is. It is uselesstodeny it. He arrived last night with dispatches 
| 
| 


from the Duke de Vendome.”’ 
“*T heard of his arrival, Madame, and of the taking of Barcelona. But I say 





again that Monsieur de Chemerault is not iu his Excellency’s cabinet. He is 
very probably waiting for the King’s levee, to acquaint his Majesty with ihe de- 
tails of his message. As tothe Marquess de Barbezieux, you cannot pos-ibly see 
him during tl holeday. If you wish to speak to him, I would advise you to 
return at s lock, before he es to supper with the Princess 
Poor Louise, in an agony of anxic ind impatience, hurned from the Minis 
} ter’s hotel, and retraced her otsteps tu the Palace where her stra: ge ip pear- 
( rbit ex | itter ind jesting a g the domer- 
cs B ri a re e caus by her rhing cress, 
€ snev ‘ i t She { $8 gained access to 
he apar ents of Macame de Maintenon, who devoted the morning to her as- 
lec du and who was at moment surrounded by acircle of noble young 
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ladies, to whom she administered spiritual instruction, making them pray, fast, 
and meditate before her eyes. 

“Ob! my dear por alee exclaimed Louise, rushing into the apartment, | 
entreat you to conduct me to his Majesty’s presence. ; eA 

“ What do you mean, iny dear Louise! You know that the King never re- 
ceives ladies tll after mass. This evening i : we 

“ This evening! I cannot wait till this evening. I implore you to concuct 
me to his Majesty's apartinent. Chemerault is there, and I have not seen hin 
since his arrival.” ‘ Seed 

The King had just finished his devotions The news of the surrender o > 
eelona had not stopped at the door of his bedchamber ; and bis Majesty _ 
learned from public ramour what he would have wished first to bear from tue ioe! 
of the invisible Chermerault. ; ; : , 

“Madame la Marquise de Maintenon,” said the usber of the private door, as 
he bowed in the favourite and her youag companien. ; ay 

Louise made a profound obedience to the King, then turning from the alcove, 
she looked about the apartment, gazing anxiously on all the persens in te chaimn- 
ber. Atlength she exclaimed, “Oh! mon Dieu, where is Chemerault! He ts 
not here! ‘Tell me, bas he been wounded in the siege !”’ 

“Who is this young lady!” inquired the King of Madame de Maintenon, 
while his Majesty was evidently both surprised and amu-ed at the bewildered air 
and uuceremonious manners of Louise. ss 

“ Sire,” replied Madame de Maintenon, “ do you not remember Mademoiselle 
de Vancelay, who danced a gavotte before your Majesty when she was a very 
little child! I bave given her the appointment of Maid of Honour in the estab- 
lishment of the Duchess de Maine. She has a favour to solicit.” _ 

« Sire,” said Louise, throwing herself at the King’s feet, and bursting into a 
flood of tears, I beseech you to tell me where is Monsieur de Chemerault ! 

“ Truly, M:demoiselle, [ might more naturally put that question to you : for I 
have not yet seen Monsieur de Chemerault ; and | have just cause to be offended 
that he has net yet come to deliver to me the message with which he bas been 
entrusted.” 

“Sire, | was informed just now, at the hotel of the Marquess de Barbezieux, 
that Chemerault was with your Majesty.” 





‘‘ Perhaps, Mademoiselle,’ answered the King drily, ‘the Marquess may have | 


been more favoured than [, and may have had an interview with Monsieur de 
Chemeravlt. As to me, I can assure you that I have seen neither the one nor 
the otherof them; though, fromthe important nature of the news, it ought to 
have been communicated to me before any one.” 

* Sire, [ trast you will confer the reward you have promised on the person who 
should bring the first tidings of the taking of Bircelona. Will your Majesty 
vouchsafe to raise Monsieur de Chemerault to the rank of Field Marshal, so that 
I may greet him with the title when I meet him?” ; 

«The King never fails to perform his promises, Mademoiselle ; but if Tam 
to reward with the rank of Field Marshal the person who first announced to me 
the taking of Barcelona, [ must confer it on Fagan, my principal physician.” 

“ Sire, { entreat you to fulfil your royal promise. Monsieur de Chemerault has 
come from Catalonia with the news. He has gained his Field Marshal's bre- 
vet.” 

“{ do not doubt of his having come; but he must present himself to me 
before [ can grant the reward.” 

“This is a subterfuge, Sire,” exclaimed Mademoiselle de Vancelay impe- 
riously. ‘ How was the news brought? Did it fly through the air? I do 
not understand your doubts—but I hope your Majesty does not mean to deprive 
Chemerau't of his first reward, for the sake of conferring it on another.” 

“Sire, Sire,” said Madame de Maintenon, steppiug up to the King, and whis- 
pering in his ear, ** pardon this extravagance, | implore you. She is grieved and 
disappointed, and she knows not what she says.” 

“Why is she so interested in behalf of this Chemerault? 
ther!” 


“Sire, the attachment is very pardonable ; he is her destined husband. It is 


my wish that their nuptials should be celebrated without delay, if your Majesty | 


will be pleased to grant your consent.” 

“Oh! you have my consent for anything you consider proper,” graciously 
replied the King, who was gratified by the artfully feigned condescension of 
Madaine la Marquise. ‘* Mademoiselle de Vancelay,”’ added be, looking at 
Louise, * you are so pretty that it would be difficult to refuse any favour you re- 
quest. Monsieur de Chemerault shali therefore have the rank of Field Marshal, 
and, moreover, we will give him your hand in marriage, in consideration of the 
interest which Madame de Maintenon feels for you, | give you ten thousand 
crowns as a nuptial present.” 

Louise gratefully thanked the King ani Madame de Maintenon, kissing the hand 
of the former and cordially emoracing the latter. She then left the Royal apart- 
ments for the purpose of coutiouing her inquiries for her beloved Chemerault, 
whoin nobody had seen, but of whose presence in Versail es nobody entertained 
adou it. Having explored the Palace she again returned tothe hotel of the Marquis 
de Barbezicux ; but ber searcl was fruitless ; and it invariably happened that, when 
she felt most confilent of being on the traces of the fugitive, he seemed to es- 
cape, as it were, by a miracle, and ‘o be furiher off than ever. Yet everything 
she heard tended to tontirm her belief of Chemerault’s nocturnal arrival, and 
being unable to account for his mysterious disappearance, she fell into a fit of 
Jealousy and despair. 

About five o’clock in the afternooon a post-chaise drove hastily through the 
streets of Versailles, and entered the court-yard of the Palace. A gentleman 
alighted fron it. An expression of joyous impatience was visible in his coun- 
tenance. ‘This was Lapparat, the skilful engineer who had directed tie opera- 
tions of the siege uf Barcelona. 

“Ah! Monsieur de Lapparat,” exclaimed Louise de Vaucelay, flying to mect 
him as he entered the vestibule, ‘* what has become of Chemerault 1’ 

““Chemerault,” stammered Lapparat, somewhat taken by surprise at the unex- 
pected question, and not knowing what answer to return to it. 

“Oh, mon Deu!” said Louise, despondingly, ** can it be possible that he has 
set Out again to Catalonia without seeing me ?”’ 

I.apparat, observing a politic silence, hurried onto the King's apartments. 
When introduced to the presence of his Majesty, he announced the capitulation 
of Barcelona. He was not a little surprised to find that the news had been 
known at Versailles since the morning. 
hundred-fold when he was informed that the news had been brought by Cheme- 
rault, whom he had left at Montpelier, confined to his bed, in consequence of a 
fail froin his horse. The King and all the Court were perplexed by the 
mystery. Chemerault had not arrived; but the news had arrived long before 
Lapparat. 

Meanwhile, the Marquis de Barbezicux returned from the hunting excursion 
with the Princes. He, too, had heard of the taking of Barcelona, and the news 
caused him to hurry to his office, his absence from which had been kept a_ pro- 
found secret. He found, lying on his table, an ivitation to sup that evening with 
the King; and his maitre d*hotel informed him that a courier had that morning 
brought an immmense sturgeon, which surpassed in size any that had been 
served at the King’s table for many years. ‘The Marquis gave orders that the fish 
should be immediately conveyed to the King’s kitchen, that, it might have the 
honour of figuring that evenivg at the Royal supper table. 

The party being assembled, took their seats at a table in the form of a horse- 
shoe. I the centre place sat the King. All eyes were fixed on the magnifi- 
cent sturgeon, and Louis XIV took his part in the general admiration. 

“ This sturgeon is as large as a shark,” said he, humming an opera air which 
the musicians had just performed. ‘ Where was this wonderful fish caught?” 

* Sire,” replied Barbezieux, “ it arrived this morning in @ post-chaise, and was 
delivered at ny hotel by an extraordinary courier. I presume it comes from the 
Mediterranean ; but I have no idea to whom | am indebted for the present 

* Tt must have been sent by Monsieur Chemerault,” exclaimed Mademoiselle 
de Vancelay, clapping her hands. ‘ See, there is his coat of arms !”’ 

Louise was right. The sturgeon had in its gills two gold rings, to which were 
attached a sinall gold scutcheon, engraved witha coat of arms. The cook had 
been careful not tu disturb these appendages, under the supposition that the fish 
was a present from some foreign prince. When the sturgeon was opened, there 
was discovered in its stomach a sinall tin plate, on which was engraved the follow- 
ing inscription .—** Barcelona capitulated on the 8th of August M. de Cheme- 
rault, who was chosen as the bearer of this intelligence to the King, has been 
obliged to stop at Yiontpelier, in consequence of a severe fall from his horse. He 
seizes this opportunity of commending himself to the maguanimity of his Majesty, 
and the good offices of his friends.” 

“« Now,” said Mademoiselle de Vancelay, triumphantly, “ who will say I was 


wrong in asserting that Chemerault brought the intelligence of the taking of Bar- 
celona!” 


** | see, fair lady,” said the King, ‘ that you are resolved todefend the cause | 


¢ alnais 
of your absent lover. But good news cannot come from too many sources.—I 


have made M. de Chemerau!t a Field Marshal, and | now confer the same rank on 


M. de Lapparat, who, I understand, played his part ably in this important con- 
quest.” 
* [ trust, Sire,” said Barbezieux, “that the sturgeon Is not tobe forgotton 


Let us prove by eating him that he is welcome, and after supper we will deliver 


his funeral oration.” 
—[— 
W ALLINGI ORD CASTLE. 
From the Ancient Chronicles. 
The faint and fast fading twilight of an early spring evenit 
darkened into night, ere the procession that “dragged its slow length along’ the 





Is he her bro- | 


Buthis astonishment was increased a | 


highway,” reached its final resting-place. 
for Beauclere was splendid in all his domgs; and the twelfth century was an age 
in which grandeur and magnificence were considered as peculiarly befitting kings ; 
80, surrounded by chain-mailed knights, preceded by biilmen and bowmen, and 
heralds in gorgeous tabards, and the chaplains of the royal household, In their 
showy vestments, (for the semblance, at least, of religion, sound policy taught 
the astute Beauclerc to preserve, ) the scholar king, and the Empress Maude, tis 
daughter, journeyed oaward from Northainpton to the castle of Wailingford. 
And twilight had yielded to night, and the hind had retired to his straw bec, and 
Compline had been sung in every church, and the emphatic benediction, so cha- 
racteristic of these unscttled times, ‘*a good night and quiet rest,” had been pro- 
nounced in every abbey, ere the peremptory blast of trumpets announced to the 
warriors of the tower-guarded gate of Wa lingford Castle, that “le tret bault e 
puissanz rey Henri’ demanded entrance. } 

Down thundered the drawbridge, up rose the huge portcullis, and the iron 
studded gates swung heavily back, as, with stern and eager look, as though he 
would read the very thoughis of each knight that pressed forward, Beauclerc, on 
his gallantly caparisoned steed, entered the first court-yard, followed by the em- 
press, clad in long garments, stiff with goid embroidery, and mounted on her 
tilk-white palfrey. 

‘** How name you this castle?” said she, addressing the knight at her gilded 
bridle-rein. 

‘The royal castle of Wallingford, one of king Henry's staunchest strong- 
hold’s, and most favourite places of abode,” replied the knight. 

** Soothly it likes me not,” said the empress, gazing at the giant outline” of 
tower and battlement,that threw its dark shadow against the clear frosty sky, like 
one of those immense fortress towns to which her eye had been so long accus- 
tomed in Germany, and which had been the scene of so many a triumph of ini- 
quity. ‘*Methinks I should be loath to choose this place as my abode,”’ conti- 
nued the empress. 

‘The deer may not more gladly seek covert from the hunter, nor the bird a 
refuge from the faleon, than thou, Empress Maude, may one day hail the shelter 
of these walls,” said a voice close beside her. 

“What meaneth this?” cried the empress, turning fiercely round. ‘ Who 
dareth to speak of refuge and shelter to the danghter of a king, the widow of 
an emperor?” 

‘*One who well may warn the highest of chance and change,” replied an old 
man, whose tremulous voice and bent form told of extremest age, and whose 
lorg black robe marked him a servant of the church. 

‘* Away, old man, away with these ill-omened forebodings,” cried the empress, 
angrily, waving her hand; ‘preach to serf and vassal of chance and change, 
but not to the widow of the kaisar.”’ 

There was high feasting that night at Wallingford Castle. Stern, and even 
rude, as the exterior seemed, the inner apartments displayed a scene of gorgeous 
magnificence, that the royal state of the present day might scarcely equal. 
Silken tapestry, the produce of Sicilian looms, concealed the stone walls ; silken 
carpets, brought from the land of the paynim, bespread the dais; huge silver 
candlesticks bore the huge perfumed wax candles; huge silver vases held the 
Wines, and ‘ipocras ;”’ and huge silver dishes the mighty repast; while the 
drinking cups, wrought in pure gold, and thickly studded with gems, might 
have served for the table of the romance famed Octavian, or decked a 
cathedral high altar—a_ service, indeed, to which they were afterwards assign- 
ed, through the pious care of the worthy abbot, Suger, who purchased them after 
Henry's death for the Abbey of St. Denis 

And there, beneath the cloth of estate, which displayed in gold embroidery 
two leng-backed and marvellously ill-favoured lions, sate the scholar king with 
jewelled collar and baldric and rich silken robes, his sandalled feet resting on a silver 
| 





| footstool . and close beside, on a lower chair, inheritrix alike of his pride and his 
talents, sat the daughter, whose brow had been spanned by the diadem of the 
| Cvsars; and who, when a child of scarcely seven years, had been led in impe- 
rial pomp to Mentz, to become the bride of the emperor, Henry the Fifth. 
| For some time did Henry sit silent, and with eyes fixed on the ground; at 
length he raised them, and casting a gloomy look around, said,‘ Where is Du 
} rand !”” 
| ‘The attendant churchmen crossed themselves when they heard that question, 
and even the warrior barons looked grave; for Magister Durandus was consi- 
| dered as more than half a Saracen, and popular report gave him the character of 
| a mighty magician, But popular report, or clerical censure, the scholar heeded 
not: his stern and iron rule had forced noble, and even prelate, to bow to his 
| bidding; and if it were the general belief that Beauclere to his lawful know- 
| ledge had added unlawful, it wasa belief that even the very highest dared not 
to breathe to his neighbour, for secret, certain, and deadly, was Beauclerc’s 
revenge. 
‘Where is Durand?” said he again, and his fierce eye flashed with rage. 
‘“* Wherefore seekest thou Durand !”’ said a voice at the end of the hall. 
Beauclere started at the sound. ‘* Who questions us?” said he. 
The old man, who had before addressed the daughter, now advanced to the 


very edge of the dais, and throwing back the churchman’s hood, calmly answer- 
ed, ** Knowest thou rot?” 


* Away, 1ll-omened messenger,” 


cried Beauclere in a passion of rage, yet 
averting his eyes; 


“away to the grave, tiend, whence thou camest.” 

‘“‘ Would that the grave were indeed my resting-place,”’ replied the old man ; 
and the heart-broken tone in which he uttered the words struck each one with 
pity aud with awe. 

Who could that old man be —who with beard and hair flowing like snow-drifts 
ovey the dark robe, and with features fixed in that immovable rigidity that seemed 
to belong to the grave, stood there unawed, even unnerved, at the very footstool 
| of Beauclere? Was he that wandering Hebrew whom legend had recorded as 
| condemned to a pilgrimage, that should end but at the day of doom? Or was it 
indeed a visitant from the grave? one of the progenitors of the dakes of Nor- 
mandy, come to warn his descendant of impending ill? Still Beauclere sat as 
spell bound, and his nobles stood marveling around, to see that haughty monarch, 


who on the battle field never knew fear, quail beneath the fixed gaze of that lone 
old man. 





‘* Wherefore seeketh he knowledge of the future, who will not take warning 
from the past!” said he. 

* Away, [ conjure thee!’ cried Beauclere, still averting his eyes ; 
unless thou canst bring me back those whom the waves roll over !”’ 

““Hadst ¢hou but listened, had he but listened to my warning, the white ship 
had not sunk with its precious freight,” was the solemn reply. 

Beauclere clasped his hands despairingly, and could his prisoned brother have 
seen the agony of that moment, he would have felt that his long captivity was 
almost avenged. ‘ Old man, whoever thou art, and whencesoever thou comest,” 
said he, ‘answer me but this one question, (for well I know that all things are 
forescen by thee,) and great shall be thy guerdon.”’ 


“I claim no knowledge save what the book of long experience can present— 
I read not the stars—I possess no charmed mirrors. Would ye see forbidden 
knowledge, ask it of Durand,” said the old man sternly. 
‘**Old man, who canst thuu be that darest to trifle with the will of Beau- 


clerc !"’ 

**One who would fain do him service, that through his means this poor jand 
may have rest. King Henry, soughtest thou her peace alone, when yesterday 
thy nobles sware fealty to thy daughter? Empress Maude, didst thou stedfastly 
purpose to establish her peace when the crown of England was promised io thy 


as5 


brow? 


England,” replied the haughty empress. 
‘** That crown may be too heavy for thy brow, | 


was tle solemn reply. 

“What! shall not my crown be secured to my daughter—to my only child?” 
cried Beauclerc, a thousand vague but agonizing thoughts arising in his mind ; 
* speak, old man—whence this forevoding of ili!—wherefore camest thou with 
thy gloomy warning?” 

‘* That this land may have rest and peace. Empress Maude, seck her peace 
and it shall be well with thee ; scorn her w elfare, aud bitterly shalt thou reimem- 
ber my warning of to-night.” 


departed. 





* Knowest thou how yonder man gained admittance 7” said Beauclerc, to the 
first knight who approached the dais at his call 

To the question no satisfactory answer could be given, and as it was repeated 
to another and another, still the mystery seemed to deepen 
Beauclere perceive that the belief that the aged 
taken posses-ion of their minds. ‘ Whence can hebe? who is he ?” 


| ; for too well did 
mured Beauclerc to himself ; “twice before have I seen him, when |} 
| 


Visitanlt was no mortal being had 
mur 
. He came 
With warnings, alas, unbeeded ; but this last warning !—who is he that shal 
snatch the crown from her brow 1” 

With violent effort, unperceived, however, by his surrounding vassals, (for 
Beauclerc wasa perfect master of dup icity,) did the monarch assume a calm and 
| even cheerful air 


1 
He commanded the minstrels and jongleurs to appear, and 


summoned master Sampson de Nanteuil and Geoffrey Gaimar to his presence, | 


and when the latter, in night courtly strains, assured to his patron and his daug! 

ter the praise and admiration of all posterity, a purse of bezants, bright and 
| unclipped, rewarded the politic trouvére, and the smile of the monarch showed to 
| 


| all around how little the visit of the mysteriows old man had availed to awake: 


g had well nigh fear or care. 


Darrow and ragged road that yet bore the right royal designation of “the king's 


A picturesque procession was that, 


“ away, | 


proud empress, and these very | 
walls may witness thy vain regrets for that which thou mayest no longer retain,” | 


The old man turned round, and all unheeding of the summons of Beauclerc, | 


; 
hither,” said he, to his favourite attendant, and the dreaded magister, Durandus, 
soon appeared at the summons. The conference was long, but none knew its 
import ; and at length the same messenger was sent to the chamber of the empress 
to require her mstant attendance. 

Marvelling at the summons, and not without some vague foreboding of ill, did 
the widow of the kaisar repair to her father’s presence ; nor did that vague 
though strong toreboding pass away when she gazed on the anxious countenance 
of her father, on the strange garb and repulsive features of the imagined magi- 
cian who stood beside him, and on the dim mirror placed just opposite, but which 
gave no retlections. , 

* The mirror will not answer our inquiries,” said Beauclere ; “it is shou, my 
danghter, who must ask ; for the answer is for thee.” 

But the Empress Maudedrew back, nor, until urged by her father, ina tone 
that she well knew brooked no delay, did she place herself before the dreaded 
mirror. 

‘* What <aid the old man of shelter, and in this very castle '” said Beauclerc. 

Recalled to her self-possession by her pride, a smile of scorn passed over the 
brow of t!e entpress.—* J heeded not,” said she 

* Would that { might see what shall be twelve months after my death,” said 
Beauelere. ‘ 

‘* Ask it of the mirror, empress,” said Durand ; ‘the star of Beauclerc ia not 
‘n the ascendaot, and the mirror will return no answer to him ” 

The question was repeated three times, audibly and distinctly, by the empress, 
and the words of incantation were whispered by Durand, and a light smoke, 
breathing sweet odours, spread itself imperceptibly over the apartment. As that 
light smoke cleared away, a tremulous m ‘tion appeared on the face of the mirror, 
clouds following clouds passed along the surface, and at length a crowd of men- 
at-arms became clearly visible, the lion standard of England floating above, and 
in the midst a knight, oo his well-appointed destrere, with the strawberry-leaf 
crown on his brow. 

“ Whois he who dareth to take my crown?” cried Beauclere ; but the shadow 
had passed away. 

Long and sternly did the empress gaze on the mirror, for anxiety to learn her 
future destiny had now banished all fear from her mind ; and curiosity to know 
whether that mysterivus old man’s words would indeed come true, took posses- 
sion of every feeling. 

** What wouldst ‘hou learn 7” said Durand to her. 

“* He said that [ should seek the shelter of this castle gladly as the deer takes 
refuge from the hunter,” replied the empress, with asmile of scorn ; ‘* in what 
guise shall I revisit it ?” 

Again shadows flitted over the dull surface of the mirror;—they cleared 
slowly away, and a reflection of the very room in which they stood appeared. 
Bat neither Durand nor the empress in imperial robes was seen, but a half-clothed 
figure, lying beside a coarse and mire-bestained cloak, and wringing, with bleed- 
ing hands, the wet from her long unfilleted tresses. 

“© St. Mary !" exclaimed the empress, ‘* what serf isthis 1” 

The figure turned slowly round, and the features, wan aod woe-worn, where her 
own! 

That night both Beauclerc and the empress sought rest in vain, and with the 
earliest dawn the scholar-king was seated with Durand ia his cabinet, engaged in 
anxious search into futurity —* | ail! see this old man,” said the king ; ** he alone 
can show that future which your skill but seeks in vain” —and the offended astro- 
loger withdrew. 

Seven days passed away in the chase and feasting, and then the command 
was given for the royal household to depart.—* | have seeu him,” said Beau- 
clere, to his daughter, ere she mounted her palfrey, ‘* and do thou take heed to 
his counsels—'tis a holy man ! and on my blessing, again I charge thee, take heed 
to his counsels when I am dead.” 

The empress looked with amazement on the solemn, the awe-stricken counte- 
nance of her father.—‘* Who is that old man, then?” said she. 

“« That secret, which he hath revealed to me,” said Beauclere, solemnly, must 
never be disclosed—suffice it for thee, that he is one who well may foretel chance 
and change to those who dream not of them, and well may ke counsel the young 
over whose hea! the snows of ninety winters have passed—surely not in vain hath 
his life been lengthened !" 

The monarch quitted his daughter's side, the seneschal lifted his long white 
wand, and gave the word to the men-at-arms who formed the vanguard to go for- 
ward, and the long train filed away beneath the massive gateway. ‘* Lady Mary!”’ 
said the empress, “ if ever I enter this ill-omened castle again, it shall indeed 
be through dire necessity. But away with such thoughts—what hath the widow 
of the kaisar, the heiress of England's crown, to do with sorrow 1?” 

* = * * * + 





Years passed away. Beauclere slumbered in royal state in his favourite Ab- 
bey of Reading, and Stephen, not the empress, had been called to assume the 
crown by the united voice of nobles and people. He bad been defeated, driven 
from the throne, and was now held in stern captivity, and the crown which 
Beauclere fondly hoped would encircle his daughter's brow, was at last, im the 
cathedral of Winchester, p'aced on her head by Stephen's thrice-perjured bro- 
ther, Henry of Blois. And in right reyal state did the Empress Maude proceed 
from Winchester to Oxford, and from Oxford to London, to receive the homage 
of her citizens. But when, in rich attire and bearing splendid gifts, the fathers 
of the city knelt at her silver foot-stool, and prayed that boon so dear to the 
Londoner for many centuries, “the good old laws of King Edward,” she 
spurned them from her presence, and shamed not to call them traitors. Angrily, 
and breathing no impotent threats, they withdrew, all but one, and he approached 
even nearer to her foot-stool. ‘ E:npress Maude,” said he, “* remember thow art 
now Queen of England, pledged to uphold her welfare—take heed that ye fulfil 
it, or woe unto ye.” 

The empress turned angrily round, but she said not, ‘‘ Who art thou 2” fer the 
well-remembered features of the old man at the Castle of Wallingford met her 
eye, and her father’s warning words rushed on her mind 

But the ad:nonition of that old man too soon passed from her memory, for she 
was girt about with evil counsellors, and little did she deem, after she had returned 
a second scornful reply to the demands of the citizens, that that very night 
Waleran Fitz-Aylward, whom she had despatched with intelligence to her brother 
in-law, Earl Robert of Gloster, had ciossed the river, and proceeded to the 
army of William D'Ypres, and there given into the hands of Stephen’s wife, 
Maude of Boulogne, herself, the invitation of the Londoners that she should en- 
ter the city, and Lold it for her captive lerd. Little dreamed the empress of 
this: a gallant feast was prepared at Baynard’s castle, and threescore servitors, 
each of gentle birth, in vair-lined mantles, stood ready to marshall the company ; 
but ere the kingly sturgeon was brought in on his hugh silver dish, ere the bishop 
rose to pronounce the blessing, a secret messenger whispered that danger was at 
hand—was at the door; for Maude of Boulogne, at the head of the Kentish 
auxiharies, had crossed the river, the citizens had joyfully opened the gates, and 
were even now proceeding to Baynard’s castle, to take captive the empress. 
And there she stood, thunderstruck at the intelligence, beneath the gorgeous 
| canopy, surrounded but by a few faithful knights, while the golden cups, and the 
| 
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silver dishes, even the perfumed napery was stripped from the tables by those 
whom but the moment before she had deemed her true and faithful servants ; 
there she s'oo4, uncertain what to do, and looking to heaven in despair, when a 
veice whispered, ‘* follow me.” 


There was surely strange authority in that voice, for, willingly as the little 
| child obeys the voice of its parent, did the haughty empress turn and fellow. 
Greatly marvelled her faithful knights who that old man could be who had just 


“She who hath worn the diadem of the Casars, may well bear the crown of | before brought intelligence of coming danger, and who now seemed prepared to 


provide an escape from it; and more did they marvel, when following, they saw 
him lead the empress along the covered way, and open the small wicket gate that 
| led towards the west, just beyond the bounda y of the massive city wall; and 
| greater still was their marvelling when just beside the gate they beheld a gallant 
| black palfrey, undecked indeed with broidered howsings, or silver-belled bridle- 
rea, but of surpassing beauty, and saw the old man give the bridle to the empress, 
| saying, ‘ Ride for your life.” 

| By St Mary aud St. Michael,” cried Hugh d’Abrincis, ‘that old man isa 
| fearful magician ; alas! my lady and empress, woe worth the day that ye mounted 
| that damon steed.” 

* Then onward, and seize him,” cried Fitz Warine ; but the old man had va- 
| nished away, and eager to escape, for the focmen were now at the gates, they 
| mounted their fleetest horses, and fled by that wicket gate. 

A gallant steed was that black palfrey—no demon steed, but foaled in the 
land of the east; and ouward he bounded like a shaft from the bow, while the Em- 
press Maude's pursuers urged their heavy war-steeds after her in vain. Onward 
—onward—fled the daughter of bcauclere—onward, hoping, yet far more fearing, 
she might never reach her rest stronghold ; but still onward bounded hercoa!- 
| black steed, even more than filty miles before sunset. It was sexts when she 


ile, and the bells were chiming for vespers when she enter- 
()xiora 


fled from Baynard’s cas 
eu the castie olf 
proclamation to be made, and seek diligently after the old man, who 

saved me from captivity,” said the empress to Eudo de Marmion, 
as she descended from her weary palfrey ; “tell him the gratitude of a queen, of 
an empress, awaits him.” Eudo de Marmion, and two score knights, made dili- 


, and cansed proclamation to be made, even to the mo:row of Lam- 
mas, but the old man was not to be found. 
* * * * * * 
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Sull was Stephen kept in dungeon keep, and in fetters, for in warfare it was 
| indeed a barbarous age ! and heeding little the defection of London, while Win- 


| chester, with its impregnable castle, and the royal treasury, remained to her, Em- 


But when, dismissing his men’e, Beauclerc retired to his chamber, the forebo- | press Maude haughtily rejected all overtures for his liberation, even although it 


| ding words of the old man returned with full force to his mind.—“ Call Durand j Was offered that he should yield up his claim to the crown, and quit the land : and 
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she even refused her truest ally, the bishop of Winchester, the boon that his 

Eustace should possess his mother’s estates. And now did the perjured 
bishop bethink himself of his brother pining in captivity, and he renounced his 
allegiance to the empress. 

Sad were it to tell of the events of the next seven weeks—when the golden 
harvest was trodden down beneath the iron feet of armed men—when the citizens 
of Winchester saw their fair city exposed to a close siege, during which two ab- 
beys and forty parish churches,” besides numberless dwelling-houses, were con- 
sumed by fire ; and when the desolation was so wide-spreading, and so complete, 
that in the forcible words of the venerable Saxon Chronicle, ** To till the ground 
was to plough the sea, the earth bare no corn, for the land was laid waste by such 
deeds, and men openly said that Christ and his saints were asleep.” __ 

At length came the eve of Holyrood-day, and pleasant was the chime of the 
vesper- bell, for it told alike to besieger and besieged, of welcome rest, and an un- 
broken truce for forty-eight Lours ; and Henry of Blois himself, in mitred pomp, 
proclaimed from the cathedral high altar, ‘‘ The peace of God, in going, in re- 
maining, and in returning, until the morrow of Holyrood.” 

In the council-room of the castle, in anxious debate with the empress, sat her 
brother, Earl Robert of Gloucester, her uncle, king David of Scotland, and Farl 
Milo of Hereford, and Earl Reineld of Cornwall, and Earl Ranulph of Ches.er 
—all wise and wary statesmen, and stalwart warriors ; and they were deli,erating 
whether they should not be compelled, though sorely unwilling, to raise the siege ; 
for there was scant provision in the castle, and little hope of obtaining more from 
the wasted country round, when Evdo de Marmion appeared, and with him the 
mysterious old man. 

“‘O welcome, holy man,” cried the empress; ‘‘ wherefore hast thou staid so 
long away, when the gratitude of an empress awaited thee?” 

“JT ask no reward, and therefore I sought none,” said the old man, calmly ; 
‘‘and I now come but to bid thee avail thyself of this short truce, for instant 
flight?” 

“Flight!” said Earl Robert of Gloucester, angrily; ‘‘ wherefore dost thou 
counsel flight ?”’ 

“ Because that alone remains ; Earl Robert, Empress Maude, look on the 
desolations of these seven last weeks alone, and say, shali such things con- 
tinue? But I need not say this—look to your garrison, murmuring even now, for 
lack, not of payment, but provision—look at your stores, have ye wherewith to 
supply them !”’ 

‘* What knowest thou of the stores of this castle?” said Earl Milo. 

“Well know I that threescore loaves, and fourscore barrels of meal will 
ill supply five hundred men, even to the feast of St. Michael,” said the old man. 

‘‘How couldst thou know the stores in this castle?” cried Earl Robert in 
amazement, for the aged stranger had stated their exact amount. 

“Well do I know every part of this castle,” replied the old man solemnly, 
‘not the store-houses alone, but every postern gate, every secret passage—the 
winding stair that leads to the covered way, the marble slab that covers the des- 
cent to the treasury.”’ 

“St. Michael! holy man—how knowest thou all this?” cried Earl Robert, in 
uncontrolled astonishment. 

* Because I myself have ere now descended by it ;—a life, not always passed 
within boundary of a cloister, and lengthened out evento one hundred years, 
must needs have discovered many things.’* 

“ And thou counsellest us to give up the place—to flee !” inquired Earl Ro- 
bert, earnestly ; for he felt that it was no ordinary being who, with the weight 
of one hundred years on his b: ow stood before him. 

“T do. Take advantage of this short trace—send the empress forward at 
nightfall with a convoy of trusty knights—thea do you, Earl Robert, follow with 
the garrison, well prepared to give battle if pursuit should be made.” 

“ Counselled like one who hath known the battle-field,” cried Earl Reineld 
of Cornwall, gazing with admiration on that wan and feeble old man; surely 
those lips, that can so wisely counsel, have cheered on many a gallant company 
to the fray.” 

“TI have known the battle-field,” replied the old man, sadly. 

“ And in age sought the cloister, even like my grandsire, Hugh Lupus,” cried 
Earl Ranulph of Chester, eagerly ; “ didst thou know him t” 

“ Right well.” 

“ And thou art an hundred years old, holy man! Surely thou must remember 
the field of Hastings?” 

“T do!” and the old man clasped his hands, and looked upward with a look of 
agony. 

“A gallant fight,” cried Earl Milo, “‘for it gained my father his broad | 


| 





“A woeful fight!’ murmured the old man ; “ our blessed Lord assoil the souls 
of those who fell there !” 


There was a pause, and then the empress said, “‘ This, then, is thy counsel, 


holy man, that I quit this castle!” 

“Tt is—this alone can save thee. O! would that I might prevail on thee to 
relinquish a crown, preserved ou thy brow but by bloodshed.” 

“Never!” said the empress sternly. ‘ Hath not Stephen worn it, and even 
now strives to regain it, by the selfsame means.” 

The old man shook his head. ‘ Farewell,” said he, “ again will ye be in 
jeopardy, and then we will meet again.” 

** Nay, holy man,” cried the empress earnestly, ‘‘ we part not thus—stay and 


“The empress,” said the old man, firmly. 

‘The empress! gramercy,” cried the warder, “ what has the empress to do 
with such as thou?” 

‘“‘ Thou shalt know full well, ere the Compline bell rings out,” was the reply ; 
“but hasten, let me in forthwith ; ‘he speeds well who rides swiftly.’” 

The warder stood no longer in parley, for the old man had given the password ; 
so he drew back massive bolts, and gave him entrance. 

‘«« Where are your means of defence?” said the old man, glancing a keen sur- 
vey around. 

* They are within youder,” said the warder, pointing to the second wall ; “ ay, 
mangonels, and balisters enow, to put King Stephen himself to flight, ere he 
could come to us.” : 

“Then wherefore are they not here, ready for the first attack!” said the old 
man. 

“St. Michael and the seneschal alone know,” replied the warder ; “ ‘tis their 
business, I trow.”’ 

The old man shook his head. ‘ Who is he, yonder, on the gateway!” said 
he, pointing to a young knight. 

“Sir Hugh de Rolmare, captain of the cross-bowmen.” 

* Bid him come down to me; for tell him that ere the curfew rings out, five 
hundred of Henry de Blois’ choicest men will be within bowshot of this caatle.” 

The young knight at this intelligence swiftly descended. ‘ Holy father,” said 
he, * bring you this message from Eudo de Marmion?” 

“‘ Eudo de Marmion and threescore lances were this morning defeated beside 
Ludgershall,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but suffer no time to be lost. Remove the balis- 
ters to the outer court, plent them upon the southern gate, and throw up a breast- 
work as swiftly as ye may, before it, to protect you and your men.” 

“Jt shall be done, holy father,” said de Roluare; ‘by our lady of Rouen, 
that monk’s cowl hath, methinks, replaced a head of mail. Your blessing, holy 
father. I prey ye; for ye have braced in harness ere now.” 

“Alas! war is an evil pastime, my son,” replied the old man; ‘and blessed 
is the day when the warrior exchanges his lance for the crucifix.” 

‘* That day will be long in coming to me,” murmured the eager young knight, 
as the old man went on toward the castle, and he girded the baldric, wrought by 
the faéry fingers of his ladye love, around his coat of mail, and proceeded to 
suinmon his company. 

Alas! ere dawn, young Hugh de Rolmare had exchanged the lance for the 
crucifix, not in the silence of the cloister, but in the stillvess of death ; and with 
cold and stiffened fingers, as in ceaseless prayer, he clasped to his lifeless breast 
thesymbol of our salvation. 

It was as the old man had foretold—ere nightfall, five hundred of the bishop's 
choicest men, well furnished with all the ponderous apparatus of medieval war- 
fare, appeared before the castle; and bravely and skilfully had de Rolmare main- 
tained his post. But the outer gate was forced, de Roimare bravely fighting was 
slain, and at morning's dawn the besiegers, with a strong reinfercement from 
Winchester, advanced to the second gate and summoned the besieged to surren- 
der. Nor was the summons received with the scorn which they expected. A 
truce of twelve hours, and permission to remove the corpse of the gallant de 
Rolmare to the Priory founded by his father, were demanded; and to requests 
so natural, no objection could be raised. ‘Three priests from the besieging party 
entered the castle to perform, with the three castle chapliins, the rites of the 
church ; and the closely covered bier, borne by six men at arms, and preceded by 
the six priests chaunting the service for the dead, slowly passsed out from the 
castle yard, while many a stern warrior, with faltering tongue, said a prayer for 
the repose of that valiant knight's soul. 

Next morning Henry of Blois arrived, and he summoned the garrison instantly 
to capitulate; and he placed guards all around, for he had received sure and cer- 
tain infurmation that the e:mpress herself was there. ‘ The day is won,” said 
he, when the seneschal brought hin the castle keys, ‘bring the empress to our 
presence.” His commands were vain—the empress had fled, none knew 
whither; but stretched before the altar in the chapel, with uplifted hands, lay 
the corpse uf Hugh de Rolmare. That bier which, at nightfall, had passed out, 
contained no dead body—it was over the living that the service for the dead was 
chaunted ; and it was around the body of her that wore the crown of England, that 
the winding-sheet and death fillet had been bound. 

* >. * * * * * * 

Safe now in the city of Gloucester, surrounded by her adherents, the Em- 
press Maude was revolving in her mind how she should redeem her devoted 
brother froin captivity, when again that mysterious old man entered her presence 

‘** Holy man what do I not owe to thee ?”’ cried she, sinking on her knees, and 
regarding him with the awful reverence due to the inhabitants of a higher sphere 
of existence. ‘Thrice have 1 owed my freedom, perhaps my very life, to 
thee; tell me thy name, and an abbey, richly endowed, shall be dedicated to 
thee.” 

‘** Arise, Empress Maude,” said the old man; kneel not to mortal like my- 
self.”’ 

‘“* Thou art no mortal,” cried the empress ; who can advise like thee ? 
who can foresee everything like thee? who can bend each one to thy will like 
thee? Thou art some tutelar saint, and no mortal; tell us thy name, that we 
may do thee homage.” 

‘*] am but mortal, as thou thyself art, empress,” returned the old man; ‘ and 








receive at least proteetion, if thou wilt no: guerdon; kind attendance, watchful 
care, these, clerk and lay alike, require in their extreme old age.” 

“Protection I seek from Heaven,” replied the old man; ‘kind attendance | 
require not. [ have one task to fulfil, and for that alone is my life lengthened 
out.”’ 
“ Holy man, what is thy task, and who art thou!” asked Earl Robert. 

“ That was never disclosed save to one,” replied the old man solemnly, ‘ and 
that was thy father. Well did he preserve iy secret, and heedfully will I watch 
over his daughter's interests.”’ 

“Thou hast done so, holy man,” said the empress, “and therefore will siay 
and aid her.” 

**] may not,” said he, ‘‘ my word forbids me. Farewell till we meet again.” 

That evening, not by the chief gateway, or surrounded by knights in broidered 
contoises, and heralds waving aloft their blazoned banderols, but stealthily, in a 
close litter, and by the north postern-gate, the empress quitted the castle ; and 
when she had gone the length of two bowshots, her faithful brother-in-law, with 
heedful care, marshalled his chosen men, and prepared to follow her. In fpro- 
found silence did the garrison quit the castle, bearing whatever treasure might 
be thus carried away ; and right joyfully that their course lay towards the castle 
of Ludgershall, where storehouses well filled with provision, and cellars well 
stered with mead and wine, awaited them. Alas! few, indeed, were fated to 
reach that castle. ‘I'he vigilance of Henry of Blois too soon discovered the re- 
treat of the garrison; and regardiess of that “‘ peace of God,” which, with his 
own lips, he had proclaimed from the altar at sunset, midnight saw him preparing 
a chosen band to follow, and give battle to the fugitives. ‘Too soon did Earl 
Robert's company hear the confused murmur of the armed troop bebind them, 
and too soon did Earl Robert learn the treachery of the bishop: he turned to 
give batile, and long and bravely did he continue the fight ; but he was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and ere dawn a handful of men, fleeing in confusion, was all that 
remained of the garricon of Winchester. 


if a clearer insight into the counsels of statesmen, and the fortunes of war, hath 
been vouchsafed me, it is but the result of an experience lengthened out 
far beyond that of others. It is for thee, and the welfare of this poor land, 
that my life is lengthened, and methinks I shall not die until her peace be ac- 
complished.” 

“And the crown firmly placed on the empress’s brow,” said the Earl of 
Chester. 

The old man shook his head—* That I know not; but this I know, that the 
first step now to be taken isto liberate Stephen.” 

“Ts that the boon you ask, holy man ?”’ said the empress, angrily. 

“< it i,” 

“And what shall the empress receive in exchange ?"’ said the Earl of 
Chester. 

‘** Her brother !”’ 

“St. Mary! shall an earl be an exchange for a king ?” 

““ Ay—a worthy exchange, seeing that the empress can do little without bim. 
But O! would that with the release of both from captivity, war might cezse 
from the land.” 

‘* War will not cease, if Stephen be at liberty,” again replied the Earl of Ches- 
ter 

** Stephen hath been unjustly held captive, and therefore must be released :— 
that boon which the empress at London and at Winchester refused, she must 
surely grant now,” replied the old man. 

‘* T wiil grant it,” said the empress; “ but shall I not again regain my crown?” 

“ That Heaven alone knows,” replied the old man; ‘but take heed, and put 
away all wrong, and injustice, for a crown, ere now, hath been thus lost.” 

**Say no more, holy man, Stephen shall be set free,”’ said the empress: ‘ but 
say what shall Ido forthee? Silver and gold, though valueless to thyself, 
may be useful to others, who may seek thine aid.” 

* T need not silver or gold.” 





It was sunrise, when the empress and her scanty escort, all unknowing of the 
treachery of the Bishop of Winchester, entered the Castle of Ludgershall. | 
She hastily stepped from her litter, and prepared to ascend to her chamber, when 
Eudo de Marmion galloped into the court-yard, breathless with haste and anxiety, | 
and told of the fatal encounter at Stuckbridge, and the captivity of Earl Robert | 
of Gloucester. ‘* Onward,” said he, * onward to Devizes, or Henry of Biois, | 
ere vespers, my sing * ‘J’e Deum’ for the capture of the empress, as well as that 
of her brother.” 

The empress turned wildly round, “*O! for that gallant steed which bore me 
from London to Oxford |” 

“Ttis here,” said Alan de Fortibus, the seneschal ; ‘ brought hither yester- 
day by two grooms from Winchester.” 

“He can be no mortal man!” said the empress to herself, well judging to 
whose watchful care she owed a second time her means of deliverance. 

And well did that good palfrey bound along, over bill and vale, until a second 


Here, a prey to the bitterest anxiety— uncertain of the fate of that brother, 
whom perhaps beyond any other being, save her young son, she most fondly 
loved—uncertain whether the bishop's army were not even now in pursuit of 
her, and perhaps within only a few hours’ march of that very castle in which she 
sought shelter, the Empress Maude passed two wretched days; and then, for the 


ef her mind. In accordance with the superstition of the period, she made a vow 
that, if released from the dangers that now threatened her, she would found, and 
richly endow, a noble abbey ; and she vowed too a holier vow, even that she 
would release Stephen from his captivity, and urge upon her adherent nobles the 
necessity of obtaining peace. 
* Ist was late on the evening of the second day, that an aged man, wrapped in 
the Benedictine gown, weary and wayworn, knocked at the gate of the outer 
wall that surrounded the strong castle of Devizes 
battlement that surrounied the gateway, and when he saw an aged monk stand- 
ing there unattended, and in threadbare garb, he carelessly, almost scoflingly, 
asked whom he wanted. 
—— 

*The number appears incredibly large ; it is, however, expressly mentioned by more 
than one contemporary chronicier, and it must be bornein mind that at this period Win- 
chester certainly was superior to London in wealth and population. 


time, saved by the fleetness of her steed, did the Empress Maude, secure from 
danger, dismount in the court-yard of the strong castle of Devizes. | 


Gret time, the feelings of @ better, but too Jong perverted nature, took possession | 


The warden looked over the | 


** Yet stay, holy man. One guerdon I can proffer thee, which thou canst not 
refuse ; Abbot Eustace of Glastonbury prayed me for it, but I said him nay ; even 
the Bishop of Winchester asked it, but I would not give it. It is this ;’’ and she 
unclasped from her neck a massive gold chain, to which hung a lecket of gold 


| fillagree and enamel. 


The old man started back as she laid it before him. ‘ Ay, well mayst thou 
woxder at its beauty,”’ continued the empress ; ‘for it was wrought by Stigand, 
the goldsmith, for the blessed Confessor, and it was worn by the usurper Harold, 
on the very day of the fight of Hastings. It encloses a piece of the true cross,” 
continue:! she, opening the outer case, and reverently kissing the crystal that en- 
shrined the sacred relic ; “ but this right royal gift, which I would part with to no 
other, I willingly give to thee.” 

The empress held out the precious, the priceless reliquary, to the old man; 


| but he shrunk from it, and he clasped his hands, and turned away, Overcome with 
| sudden emotion. 


“* Holy man, what ails thee?” cried the astonished empress, still holding out 
the splendid gift; butthe old man still averted his eyes, and drew back. 

“| seek nw gift, nor will I take one,” said he in a faltering voice ; “ follow my 
counsels, Empress Maude, and seek the welfare of this poor land, and then in- 
deed I am repaid.” 
| ‘ By the spear of St. Michael, my lady empress,”’ said the Earl of Chester, 
looking fearfully round as the old man suddenly disappeared, ‘‘ that piece of the 
, true cross is a relic of marvellous power. St. Mary, ‘twas well ye had it around 
| your neck when ye rode that black steed, and journeyed thither; for see ye not 
| that the sight of that holy reliquary alone hath forced that old sorcerer to flee 
| away tO, marvellous is the efficacy of the holy cross !”’ 
| ** He is no sorcerer, but a holy man,” replied the empress. 
| “St. Mary save me from such holy men,” cried the Earl of Chester, in unpre- 
tended fear. ‘1 will fo.thwith pray father Yeslebert to teach me some spell, 
} and I will send to the abbey at Chester for the finger of St. Martin; that may se- 
cure me in some measure ; but saints know I would right gladly pay two score 
pounds of pure silver of the assay of the exchequer, for a splinter of the trne 
cross. 

The empress smiled at the fears of the earl, nor perhaps was she altogether 
displeased at them, for she had already repented of her promise to relieve Ste- 
phen, since she had received intelligence that very morning, that two of her 
trustiest knights had undertaken to effect the escape of the Earl of Gloucester ; 
and, regardless of her solemn vow in the castle of Devizes, and her promise to 
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the mysterious old man, her ambitious feelings again prevailed, and she deter- 
mined to break her word. : 

Seven days passed away, and each sneceeding morning brought her glad intelli- 
gence of soldiers returned to their allegiance, of knights and nobles, who had 
sought the city of Gloucester to proffer the aid of their good swords ; and, best 
of all, the expected release of her devoted brother : and, rejoiced at the unlook- 
ed-for appearances of returning goed fortune, the Empress Maude, on the eve of 
St. Denys, proceeded in solemn state to vespers at the abbey church of St. Peter. 
There she sat, while the rich choral chant of the Magnificat pealed along the 
aisles; but, as the words ‘* Deposutt potentes a sede,” were sung, a well-known 
voice said with solemn emphasis, ‘ Even so, for the crown hath departed from 
thy brow.” The empress turned anxiously round, but the too-well- known stran- 
ger had already disappeared, and awed and distressed at that solemn warning, 
with heavy heart she returned. 

And true indeed seemed that warning of ill. The attempts to release Earl 
Robert of Gloucester were all unavailing; her nobles, weary of the unequal 
contest, were about to renounce their allegiance to her, and with scanty provi- 
sions, a turbulent garrison, and an ill-fortified city, Empress Maude was forced to 
sue for the exchange of Earl Robert for Stephen, and to send the baron, whom 
she most trusted, the Earl of Chester, to negotiate the exchange. 

At length, on All Souls’ day, Stepben was released from his captivity, and 
Earl Robert of Gloucester again welcomed his sister. But va‘n and hopeless he 
now saw was the contest; and, asa last resource, Earl Robert, placing the em- 
press in the castle of Oxford, with a garrison of tried and faithful followers, pass- 
ed over to Anjou to endeavour to prevail on her long-neglected hushand to send 
relief. And pent up in that dreary stronghold, Empress Maude passed her me- 
lancholy Christmas, and when the feast of Candlemas had come and gone, and 
yet there were no tidings from Anjou, bitterly did she lament her contempt of 
the counsel of her mysterious guardian, and earnestly, though in vain, did she 
pray once more to behold him. 

At length the long dreaded crisis of her fate arrived. Stephen, at the head of 
a chosen band, had appeared before the city, (at this time entirely surrounde! by 
water,) and summoned the garrison to surrender. To thissummons, loud and 
bitter scoffs were the only reply ; and trusting to the deep and swollen waters that 
bathed the outer walls of the castle, the men-et-arms scornfully pointing to the 
heavy chain mail that enveloped him and his war-steed, bade Stephen advance at 
his peril. But the starof the liberated monarch was now in the ascendant ; he 
suddenly recollected that in one part the river was fordable, and reckless of his 
ponderous coat of mail, he dashed in, and cheering on his gallant company to fol- 
low, crossed safely, and made answer to their defiance by breaking open the ill- 
guarded gate by the blows of hishuge battle-axe. Inthe confusion that followed, 
Stephen, at the head of that gallant company, entered the city, and while the in- 
habitants of the castle, wild with terror, knew not what to do, the thundering 
sounds of manganel and battering-ram too plainly told how swiftly, and how com- 
pletely, Stephen had determined to follow up his victory. 

“ Allis now lost,” cried the aged seneschal, rushing to the presence of the 
empress ; ‘ Stephen is at the door!” 

Empress Maude advanced to the narrow loophole that commanded the view of 
the inner court-yard ; she heard with appalling distinctness the shrill whistle of 
the shaits, and the shouts as each well-directed arrow brought down some man-at- 
arms from the battlements, and she saw the huge battering-ram, with its iron- 
bound head, slowly raised by the efforts of two score men, and swung back in 
readiness at the word of command, to beat in the massive door, and she clasped ber 
han:‘!s, and looked up in agony to heaven, for there indeed was her ouly refuge. 
At length the shock came that shook the castle to its very foundations, and 
the crash that followed proved that its ironbound coor had given way. 

‘* All is lost,” said the empress, ‘ and J receive the reward of my pride !” 

‘“« Nay, fly! empress, fly!’ urged the seneschal ; ‘fly! ere Stephen enter.” 

The empress cast a despairing look at the darkening sky, atthe snow-wrapt 
fields, at the court-yard, crowded with her foemen, and bitterly said, ‘* How can 
fly?” 

‘** Follow me, said a low veice. 

The empress sprang forward, and fell at the stranger's feet, for well did she 
know him. 

‘No time is to be lost,” said he; “lay aside that princely dress, and follow 
me.” , 

Whither should she follow him 1’—how should she pass unrecognized through 
the very midst of her foemen!—how? But these thoughts entered not her 
mind: thrice bad that mysterious guardian borne her safely from danger, and 
should she distrust him nowt At his bidding the jewelled circlet was removed 
from the brow, the gorgeous jewelled collar with its precious reliquary which the 
old man had so strangely refused, the massive bracelets, the broidered girdle, were 
all hastily stripped off; andthen the ermined mantle, the wimple of Cyprus 
lawn, the rich silken robe, even the delicate gold-wrought slipper; and in the 
slight under-dress, scarcely covered by a coarse woollen cloak, with head of rus- 
set and sandals of undressed leather, such as were worn by the very meanest of 
the people, the widow of the Kaisar, the crowned Queen of England, prepared 
to follow her aged guardian, she knew not whither. Yet ere she went, a touch 
of gentle feeling was awakened in t!e breast so long steeled against truth and 
pity.—“ But these,” said she, pointing to the aged seneschal and her two aiend- 
ants, ‘‘ wherefore should J escape and leave them to their fate 1"’ 

‘* Let them give that to Stephen,” said tue old man, pointing to the precious 
reliquary, ** and it will be a right royal ransom.” 

The old man pressed his foot against a marble stone just beneath the loophole 
window ; it gave way, and discovered a nerrow and alinost perpendicular flight 
of stone stairs. ‘This was Beauclerc’s last invention,”’ said he; “but how 
little did he foresee that it would afford his daughter, at her greatest peril, her only 
means of escape !”’ 

And well was that secret way constructed ; the narrow stairled to a winding 
passage, that communicated with the inner wall, and then turning sharply round, 
continued, until it was closed by a wicket-gate, wholly concealed among bushes, 
in a neighbouring meadow. 

The night wind blew keenly, as that low wicket-gate opened, and the bushes, 
laden with snow, were pushed aside; but onward the havghty and tenderly-nur- 
tured empress must go, unattended, save by one stranger, to whose care the old 
man committed her—unattired, save in that coarse and scanty dress; nor, until 
many a snowy w-ste had been passed, and her strength well nigh gone, did the 
welcome sight of distant towers, faintly visible in the grey dawn, urge her weary 
footsteps to reach that place of refuge. Those distant towers were soon gained. 
At the summons of her unknown conductor, the gates were soon flung open, and 
Empress Maude, a third time rescued from captivi y, perhaps death, fell on her 
knees, and returning thanksto Heaven, that had once more beard her prayer, 
vowed that a fair abbey, dedicated to ** Notre Dame du Veeu”* should comme- 
morate her gratitude and her deliverance. 

Scarcely casting a look around her, she was led into a chamber, and while the 
bath was preparing to refresh her toilworn frame, and the attendant damsels re- 
moved the coarse cloak, wet with half-melted snow, and the rude sandals from 
her bleeding feet, she lifted her eyes, half unconsciously,—they fell upon a mir- 
ror, and she started back —‘* How name you this place!” said she. 

“The Castle of Wallingford.” 

Yes! that which many years ago had been foretold had come to pass. Joy- 
fully as the deer pursued by the hunter, or the bird by the falcon, had she indeed 
sought the refuge of the Castle of Wallingford, and there she stood, in that very 
room where she had laughed to scorn the revelation of the charmed mirror, crown- 
less, robeless,—stripped of every ornament befitting her high station, —wet and 
mire-besmeared,—a pale, weary, half-fainting fugitive. ‘ Never shall the peace 
of this hapless land again be broken by me,”’ said the repentant empress; and 
firmly kept was that vow. 

* * * + * * 


Three days passed away, but although diligent search had been made, nov 
tidings had been learnt of that mysterious old man. On the fourth day, a lay~ 
brother from the Priery of the Holy Trinity, at Wallingford, sought the castle, 
with a message from a dying monk, one brother Leonard, earnestly en'reating the- 
empress to come ard see hin. Right willingly did the daughter of Beauclerc 
obey the summons, for she feared that it was to the death-bed of her unknown 
deliverer. It was so. And when she knelt by his rude couch, and gazed upon 
his changed features, her long-repressed tears burst forth, for she knew indeed 
that he was mortal. ‘Holy man,” cried she, ‘who canst thou be,to whom 
everything is known! Can thy life have been passed in this mean priory t” 

“Only my later years,” replied the dying monk. 

“« And wherefore did ye seek the cloister !—and wherefore, O most holy man!’ 
that watchful, unceasing care over my father and myself!” 

“Thy father, Empress Maude, supported the rights of the Saxon, and there- 
fore was he dear to me; I vowed to him to watch over thine interest, and hence 
my care of thee." 

** And now thou art dying, holy man! O what shall I do, bereft of my wisest, 
though, alas! too often unheeded adviser!” 

‘Look up to Heaven, and ask wisdom there.” 

‘* But who art thou, holy man, for thou art no mere monk 2” 

‘«T am nought but a sinner.” 

*“« Nay, holy man, a saint rather; tell me who thou really art-—O tell me, that 
by thy rea/ name, when thou art departed, we may pray to thee.” 

‘* Pray to God alone.” The old man paused, and gazed on the anxious coun- 
tenance of the kneeling empress, and he bade the attendants, all exeept Earl 
Reineld of Chester, to withdraw. ‘ Empress Maude,” said he, ** would ye learn 
who I am, think of him who, if living, could best read a lesson on ambition to 
ye—of him who, once chief subject in the land, aimed at a higher prize, and lost 








* This was built the following year nezr Cherbeurg. 
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all: He, whom you now see with the weight of an hundred and fifteen years on 
his head, was once chief in this land; but he met the just punishment of his 
ambition, and while all believed him dead, and some mourned over his memory, 
he lived on, a nameless, friendless, unknown wanderer, bent on one object alune, 
vowed to one only expiation of his crime—the welfare of this poor land. Em- 
press Maude, well canst thou tell his name.” ; ™ 

“Holy man, cannot: Harold fell at Hastings, my grandsire William rests at 
Caen. Thouonce chief in this land? Who canst thou be?” ; 

‘Harold. Yes! believed dead alike by friend and foe, I was conveyed, just 
living, from that fatal battle-field ; and when, after years of slow recovery, I once 
more went forth, I sought the field of Hastings, and there solemnly pledged my- 
self to aid the peace of that poor land, whose ruin I had wrought. Surely it 
was for this that my life hath been thus wondrously lengthened out, and surely 
now, when her peace is accomplished, I shall be permitted to depart. Marvel 
not, therefore, empress, that he who once was lord of the Castle of Winchester 
should have known its strongholds, nor that he who wore that very reliquary 
at the battle of Hastings should have shuddered at its sight. Wealth, untold 
wealth, buried before that fatal battle, and known only to me, gave me power to 
purchase whatever aid I needed, and thus enabled me to do what seemed impos- 
sible to a mere dweller of the cloister. My work is done; and now, I pray ye, 
disclose not my secret to those around me, who believe that seventy years since 
I was laid in Waltham Abbey, but bury meas brother Leonard.” 

Thus saying, the weary spirit of the old man departed ; and, faithful to his 
last wish, the empress caused his obsequies simply but reverently to be per- 
f ormed in the church of the Holy Trinity at Wallingford. 

And while, for centuries after, thousands flocked to the noble Abbey of Wal- 
tham, to gaze on the silver inlaid tomb, inscribed “ Hic jacet Haroldus,” few 
visited the Jowly church of the Holy Trinity at Wallingford, and little did pil- 
grim ever dream, as his eye perchance carelessly fell on a simple stone, marked 
only by the cross, that the veritable Harold, the last monarch of the Saxon 
dynasty, unrecorded, unhonoured, slumbered below. 


ne 
NEW WORK OF SCANDAL. 
DIARY ILLUSTPATIVE OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
From the London Spectator. ' 

This work has been the occasion of a correspondence, from which it may be 
inferred that our announce of it last week, albeit contemptuous and slighting, 
was not sufficiently severe as regards its spirit, if the matter be more authentic 
than wethought. The thorough and essential vice which the characters des- 
cribed in its pages displayed; their incapacity not merely of rising to virtue but 
even of comprehending it; and the meretricious and theatrical taste—rouge, 
paste, and spangle—which pervaded every judgment, coupled with a half-bred 
air and a pert vivacity of manner, reminding ove of a shrewd smart waiting-wo- 
man or a valet excited,—induced us to believe that the facts were drawn from 
the gossip of the second table, and put together by some littérateor, whose pover- 
ty rather than his will, consented to the discreditable task. But this judgment, 
after all perhaps, arose from plebeian habits and plebeian studies, which only gave 
us a theory of greatness. One of the worst cases in the book, that we have 
hitherto met with, has been denied by one who must have every dispusition to put 
the best possible colouring upon it; but notwithstanding his knowledge and his 
leaning, he has not succeeded in shaking the morale of the transaction; and 
though the representation of facts is somewhat different, they are near enough 
for a fashionable report, which seems all that was intended. 

It will not be supposed that we are justifying the sordid baseness of turning 
confidential knowledge to purposes of profit, or of ripping up old scandals for a 
similar object ; but we must remark, that if the great were to live better, they 
might defy slander and be less sensitive to publicity. 

The following is the passage which gave rise to the correspondence alluded to, 
between Cul. Webster (a son of the late Sir Godfrey Webster and the present 
Lady Holland) and Mr. Colburn. 

«It is strange that every person, even the most profligate, abuses Lady —, yet 
they all receive her and visit her. Lord — said the other night, that she had as 
much murdered — as if she had pulled the trigger which had shot him: he 
then proceeded to say, that it was not sc much from losing herself, as from a 
diabolical deceit she practised upon him respecting one of her children. It 
seems that at the time she left him she had one daughter by him, whom she 
loved very much, but upon whom the husband doted also ; so, in order not to 
part with this girl, she feigned its sickness and death, and buried a dead kid in- 
stead of the child, at Leghorn, and sent the girl away to England: and she sent 
her under thecare of —. I shali never look at that man again without dislike. 
Think of avy one kidnapping another’s child, and to please a woman! The 
wretched father wept his lost child for some time; and when it was convenient 
to Lady — to rid herself of the child, she had the kid disinterred, in proof of 
the deception which she had practised, and informed the father that she had 
sent him back his daughter alive and well. The shoek proved too great for 
the unhappy man, who went mad and shot himseif; and the villavy had 
hitherto remained unpunish:d, and the perpetrator of this tragedy can walk 
about in peace. Oh, surely not in peace! People generally end this tragic tale 
by saying, ‘ Poor —, he was a great fool.’ It will be better at the day of judg- 
ment to be that great fool, that the woman who ts dignified with the false epithet 
of clever. 

* Lord *s, noble countenance and agreeable manners had fascinated me 
considerably, but this horribie tale has sunk hin for ever in my estimation; he 
must have been privy to the deed; and the best we can say for him upon the 

subject is, that he was weakly betrayed into being an accomplice of the crime.” 

Coming home late from the play, Colonel Webster’s eye lighted upon this 
passage in the pages of the Literary Gazette: and he posted off the next morn- 
ing to Mr. Colburn’s, before the the bibliopole was up. After calling again by 
appointment, he got access to the great man; and work being sent for out of 
the shop, the passage was read, and Mr. Colburn pleading ingnorance as to whom 
it referred, the Colonel thus addressed him— 

‘©*Do you know me, Mr. Colburn?’ He replied in the negative. ‘Then, 
Sir, allow me to tell you [ am Colonel Webster,a son of Lady Holland, to whom 
these remarks apply. The story of the kid being buried is perfectly true ; the 
tragic death of my father, is equally so; but the details here given are a com- | 
pound of falsehood and absurdity, and are put together in a way calculated to 
give the deepest pain and unhappiness to my mother and her whole family. It 
is extremely fortunate for you, Sir, that the person now addressing you is of a 
very moderate temper, and not the most susceptible of three other near relations 
and connexions, who would have taken up this matter with equal promptness and 
more ability, perhaps, than myself, and who would prolably have * * * &c 
the editor of such shameful falsehoods. You need, however, apprehend nothing 
of that kind from me, provided immediate steps are taken towards suppressing 
the account of a long past transaction, now ripped up at the end of nearly forty 
years, for the sole purpose of giving pain and mortification.’ 

‘*T then stated to Mr. Colburn, in the following conversation, that previous to 
1796, unfortunate diflerences had existed between my father and mother, whom 
he had left at Florence with her young family. Young, beautiful, wealthy, and 
clever, I leave you, Sir, to guess how much adinired she was in one of the most 
seductive capitals of Italy. The result was almost natural, and is svon told. 
Left, 1 lament to say almost abandoned by ber husband, in this distant country, 
she threw herself into the arms of one of the most fascinating men of the day ; 
and when her children were consequently, about to be torn from her by an order 
from England, she did feign the death of her youngest child, she did direct a kid 
to be buried at Leghorn in its stead, and, by every fond artifice that a tender 
mother could devise, she did succeed in holding to her bosom her youngest child. 
A discovery was sure to take place sooner or later. It eventually did ; aud the 
child, the present Lady Pellew, was taken from her: but the only effect of this 
very pardonable offence upon my father’s mind was, that he allowed this child to 
see its mother oftener than the rest ; and so far from this transaction having any 
immediate effect upon him, it is with pain I state the fact of his unhappy death in 
1800, about four years alter the transaction, which the Diary says killed him 
Instead of being ashamed of a proceeding which, in my opinion, throws a great 
charm over the character of a mother, I consider it as an example which, under 
similar circumstances, every woman worth loving, or who possessed a grain of 
feeling, would have followed: and so far from cherishing much resentment 
against you, Mr. Colburn, for having put forth this garbled account, I rejoice at 
the opportunity of being able, even on so base a foundation, to establish the simple 
facts of an occurrence which has lain dormant for a very long time, and which 
has ee to my knowledge, been made a subject of attack in print against my 
mother.” 


‘The result of this interview was, that Mr. Colburn wrote a letter to Colonel 
Webster, in which he promised, “ without a moment's delay, the erasure of the 
passages in the Diary :” he also proftered “to give you (the Colonel!) my best 
advice regarding the letter you intend addressing the editor of the Literary Ga- 
zette.” In a subsequent communication, Colonel Webster demanded the name 
of the author of the Diary ; which Mr. Colvurn declined to give, as it was a 
secret, but he would go so far as to say that it was “a lady !"’—adding, though 
we do not trace its logical bearing upon the matter at issue, that he had given 
£100 forthe manuscript. Such is the denouement of this strange affair 

A large portion of the book is made up of the private life of the late Queen 
Caroline, when Princess of Wales. It is not, however, a subject that we ca! 
discuss with advantage to our readers ; and we shall simply select such passages 
of the diary and letters as may further show the amusing qualities of the disclo 
sures, and the real character of them, without touching upon these parts whic! 
have excited so much reprobation. 

The following exhibits the Princess awkwardly placed between her friends and 
enemies :— 








with her Royal Highness to-day, that although the House had voted her fifty 
thousand a year, he thought it would have a much better effect if she would 
write a letter to the Speaker, purporting that she did not wish to be a burthen 
upon the nation, and that she hoped they would re-consider the matter, and give 
her only thirty-five thousand. Lady ——, who was present when Mr. Whit- 
bread gave the Princess this adviee, told me she saw a gloom overspread her coun- 
tenance whilst he was speaking. Her Royal Highness is not mercenary; far 
from it ;—I believe her to be very noble-minded in mooey transactions; but she 
conceived this proposal not kind from a friend, and the sum not more than her 
due. However, Lady says, that when Mr. Whitbread explained to the 
Princess that fifty thousand pounds would oblige her to remain in this country, 
and spend it where she received it, but that aless one would afford her liberty, 
she fell into the trap, and entered into his view of the subject with alacrity. 

“Mr. Whitbread then wrote a letter to the Speaker, and she copied it, but not 
without having previously written an ill-judged, useless letter to Lord Castlereagh 
(which, as Mr. Whitbread said, was not English, and had no point in it), saying 
she accepted the proposal, but did not name the sum. This, I heard Lady 
say, she conceived to have more point in it than Mr. Whitbread supposed ; for 
perhaps she intended it should be perceived that her Royal Highness was of one 
Opinion, and her advisers of another, and hoped that ministers would take the 
hint, and fulfil her wishes. But none of these things came to pass, if such were 
the Princess’s intentions. At all events, these underhand contradictory move- 
ments produced a bad effect. Lord Castlereagh naturally saw through the dis- 
crepancy of opinion which existed between the Princess and her friends. Lady 
—— told me she wept the whole time she was out driving. Truly, I cannot 
wonder, for she is made to lead a wretched life. Again, she said to me at dinner. 
‘I know not who plagues me most, my friends or my enemies.’ ”’ 

And in what follows we see how her Royal Highness could be her own enemy, 
and how little her best friends could sometimes help her :— 

‘I observed, however, a great coldness between Lord Lucan and Lady C. 
Campbell. I asked her ladyship the reason of it, and she said, ‘ it is perfectly 
true that he does avoid me ;—but why I know not: I will ascertain the reason, 
however, and if I find it ovt, I will tell you.” Afterwards she told me that he 
had only avoided her in order not to be drawn into tie society of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, whose arrival here is daily expected. The 
reason he gave for his determination to have no further intercourse with her Royal 
Highness was, that during the reign of his favour, at Kensington, she confided 
every thing to him, and told him ail she meant to do; and that, having asked his 
advice upon the subject of these intentions, he had honestly replied, ‘ By hea- 
veus, macam, since you do me the honour to ask my advice, it is my duty to tell 
your Royal Highness that you will be sent a sori of state prisoner to Holyrood 
House, if you act in such a manner; and you will not only ruin your own for- 
tunes, but those of every person who may live in intimacy with you.’ To this 
she replied, that she had determined sc to conduct herself. ‘Then, madam, I 
had better withdraw as fast as possible fram the honour of your Royal High- 
néss's society: I shall advise every one of my friends to do so likewise, since 
all those persons who are much at Kensington must be implicated in the evil you 
are drawing down upon yourself.’ ‘ Well,’ replied her Royal Highness, laughing, 
‘I see how it is: you are afraid,—I am never afraid, but at all events come to 
me to-morrow morning, to take your eternal adieu.’ ‘I obeyed,’ continued he— 
she repeated her determinations—once again I reasoned with her—I told her 
lady O——d was not a person with whom she ought to associate—she denied 
associating with her, and while in the very act of denying this—Philip, the Ger- 
man footman, came in, and asked whether Lady O——d was to wait in the draw- 
ing room, or come another time. This detection of a falsehood made me think 
the sooner Je retirais mon épingle du jue, the better. 

** When Lady Charlotte told me this story, I had not a word to say—alas ! poor 
Princess, how often she has, as it were, cut her own throat. 


THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 


[A correspondent has sent us the following paper, which purports to be from 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales to her mother, the Queen Caroline ; and said 
to have been written a few days prior to her unfortunate death in child-bed at 
Claremont. We comply with the wish of our correspondent by giving it inser- 
tion. } 

‘“* My dearest Mother,—A very few days will elapse before I may claim to be 
addressed by the endearing appellation with which I have commenced this letter : 
when Providence may develope to me new duties, which may, in some measure, 
temper, but can never supercede those usual and pious obligations which have 
been heretofore imposed on me. Were I to disguise my true sentiments, or to 
affect feelings other than those which occupy my bosom, in the prospect of 
becoming a mother, I should feel myself unworthy of that parental affection 
which constitutes, at least, the second bliss of life. 

“United to a man, whose whole attentions are directed to the promotion of 
my happiness, I cannot but feel a pleasure in the anticipation of that hour of 
perilous hope which shall enable me to present to him a new tie of connubial 
love, and to the nation a new and abundant source of future promise and conso- 
lation. Political considerations, in this instance, stand in competition with the 
more near aud natural feelings of the heart. While, as a wife, I am alive to 
all those anxious susceptibilities which accompany my peculiar situation; I am 
compelled by circumstances to extend my views to contemplations widely differ- 
ent in their kind, as in their latitude,—contemplations involving the nearest and 
most durable interests of a people to whom I owe a debt scarcely to be liqui- 
dated—gratitude for unbounded affection. 

To relieve, in some degree, this weight of obligation, and to justify the uni- 
versal confidence in the strength and consistency of my character, I have deter- 
mined, should it please Providence to bless me with offspring, so to regulate early 
reason, and to direct its infant energies, that the lessons I have received from 
you, and the wisdom of which time and observation have confirmed, may be 
handed down to my child, witha view to the perpetuation of the great principle— 
that the legitimate end of all governments is the welfare of society, and that 
political and private virtue is the surest foundation, and the best bulwark of a 
throne. 

* But oh, my mother, when my timid imagination devolves upon the uncer- 
tainty whick veils futurity; when I look into the dark possibilities which may 
put a period to the dreams of hope, even shadows shake my courage, and [ feel 
myself the victim of terrors which reason would almost denominate absurd. At 
such a trying moment, why am I cebarred from the consoling voice of maternal 
affecuon! Why is not my mother allowed to pour cheerfulness into the sinking 








AS 
you with that sublime feeling of pious resignation which would teach you to bow 
submissive to the chastening stroke of our commen Father, and to console your 
afflicted heart with the anticipation of our reunion in a world where felicity is 
unimpaired, and to which malice is inadmissible. 

* Believe me, my adored mother, ! fear less to die than to live. The prospeet 
of protracted existence is so blended with dangers and difficultics ; 80 shadowed 
with clouds of uncertainties ; so replete with anxiet es and apprebensions ; that 
I must shrink from the contemplation of it, and fly for refuge even to the proba- 
bility of my removal from so joyless an inheritance ‘The page of history has 
determined that happiness is not the possessiun of tl.ose who move in the lofty 
cireles to which my birth entitles me to look: T caunot hope for «n exception in 
my favour: all the joys of life are centred in my present retirement, and they 
are even poor because you are not a participator in them: but even this unguali- 
fied enjoyment must be brief; and I must emerge iuto a situation uncongenial to 
my soul and destructive to all my hopes of felicity on eth. What cause, then, 
have I to shun that issue which others may behold with horror? What cause 
have [ to covet that existence which others so high!v prize! Death would obli- 
terate no image of delight from my heart, save that Which, in the portrait of a 
beloved mother, nature has still left to the hoping, doubting, yet fearing 


“ CHARLOTTE.” 





Sunintlary. 


Major-General Sir Henry Vavasour, Part., died last week at his seat, Mel- 
bourne Hall, Yorkshire. 

Among the causes now pending at the Tribunal de Premiere Instance of Paris 
is one between the Duchess de Mortemart and Countess de Sainte Aldegonde, 
both sisters of the late Duchess de bethume Charest. The deceased left all her 
property to the Duchess de Mortemart, save her mansion in the Rue de Bourdon, 
and all the meudles, or furniture, whatsoever contained in it, which she bequeathed 
to the Countess de Sainte Aldegonde. Among the meubles were found con- 
cealed about 3,000,000ir., in moneys, bank notes, &c,; and tlhe contest between 


the two sisters is, whether the word meudles applied to the treasure thus dis- 
covered. 





A splendid piece of plate has been presented to Sir Benjamin d’Urban, Gover- 
nor of the Cape of Good Hope, by the ladies of the eastern froutier. asa token 
of the high sense they entertain of Lis Excellency'’s unwearied exertions during 
the Caffre war, and of his numerous acts of benevolence and charity both in his 
public and private character. 


The Countess Granville gave a splendid ball on the evening of yesterday 
week, at the British Embassy at Paris, to which upwards of 700 invitations were 
issued. Nearly all the English visitors and residents of rank were present, and 
most of the members of the corps diplomatique. At midnight a magnificent 
supper was served up, consisting of every delicacy ef the season. The ball was 
continued to a late hour. The musical arrangements were under the direction 
of the celebrated Strauss. 

The Duchess of Braganza widow of Don Pedro, is expected shortly at Munich, 
with the intention of taking up her permanent residence there. 

On the 21st of August the Nawaub of Mooshedabad was invested by the Hon. 
Mr. Molville with the Guelphic order, conferred by the King of England. The 
ceremony was very grand, and the Nawaub distributed rich presents on the occa- 
sion. 

Lord Lynedoch has arrived in town from Paris. His Lordship, notwithstand- 
ing his advanced age, isin the enjoyment of excellent health. 

The Carlist cause does nut prosper, even by the admission of its most zealous 
partisans in this country. 

News from Spain contained in the Paris papers contirmed the report of the 
defeat of Don Basillia Garcia, in crossing the Ebro; aud that eome retrograde 
movements had been the consequence. 

It is reported that the Prussian Ambassador at Rome will be immediately re- 
moved from his post, and all diplomatic intercourse with the Holy See will be 
broken off. This step is taken in consequence of the conduct of the Pope re- 
lative to the Archbishop of Cologne. 

Other rumours, wanting confirmation, prevail, of the march of a Russian 
army threatening Turkey, and of a rebellion in Greece upon a formidable scale. 


Louis Philippe has granted to Antoine Delpuch, the oldest soldier of the army, 
now 118 years of age, resident of the Cantal, a donation, in addition to the 
pension which the veteran has long received from his Majesty's privy purse. 

Admiral Sir Peter Halket, Burt., is appointed Deputy Lieutenant of the 
County of Fife, &c. > 

Lieutenant-General Sir George Arthur, the day previously to his departure 
for the Canadas, was presented with a splendid service of plate, of the value of 
£1,500 by the colony of Van Dieman’s Land, the principal articles bearing the 
following inscription: ‘To Colonel Sir George Arthur, K.C.B., this service of 
plate, of the value of one thousand, five hundred pounds, raised by public sub- 
scription in Van Diemen's Land, is presented as a memoriel of the high sense 
entertained by the subseribers of his zealous and able administration of the go- 
vernment of that colony fur upwards of twelve years, aud as a proof of the fes- 
pect and regard for his public and private character, 1837." The skill and style 
in which Messrs. Storr and Mortimer have executed this splendid prevent, is in 
perfect unison with the good taste and feeling that have dictated it. 

His Excellency Mr. Stevenson, the American Minister, and his Lady, are gone 
to Paris during the recess. 

The Honourable Colonel Cathcart, who set off on Saturday with despatches 
for Major-General Sir John Colborne, Commander-in-Chief in Lower Canada, 
is the son of the venerable Field-Marshal Earl Cathcart, Colonel of the Ist Life 
Guards. 

Admiral Sir Charles Adam, Sir George Campbell, C. Kenneer, Esq., and 
Lieut. Colonel J. Briggs, have been appointed Deputy-Lieutenants of the County 
of Fife. 

Lord Arthur Lennox, who commands a company in the 71st Light Infantry, 
commanded by the Hon. Col. Grey, is vot expected to accompany that regiment 
to Canada, where it is ordered, owing to his Lordship having to attend to his 
Parliamentary duties. 

By the death of John Lord Fairne, which took place at Brussels, Baroness 





soul of her inexperienced and trembling child! [ have no friend, no relation near 
me, whose advice may guide, or whose admonitions may check, my conduct. 
Surrounded by strangers, with a single exception, ny heart feels itself alone; 
and should the pretection of Heaven, fora moment leave me, and I fall, the pre- | 
sence of a mother would assuredly impart a serenity and resignation to my mind, 
which would smooth the pillow for my dying head, and prevent my distracted 
soul from erring in the hour of her severest trial. 

“Secluded from the giddy world, | have learned to set a true value on that 
retirement, which has taught mea more perfect knowledge, not only of myself, 
but of the society over which | may one day be called to rule. Folly and pride | 
no lenger wear to me the imposing blazonry which they exhibited to my early 
years. I have read, reflected, and conversed; and | trust the evidence of a 














“ Tuesday, Sth.—Mr. Whitbread told the Princess, in an interview he had 





future day will rescue me from the imputation of having read, reflected, and con- 
versed in vain. 

“The sufferings of my early years, acute as they were in their operation, have 
not been unproductive of instruction. Their effect has been to correct that san- 
guineness of disposition which was too commonly a source of severe disappoint- 
ment, and which uniformly led me to view things through a prejudiced medium. 
A sort of premature experience has given me that insight into human life and 
human character, which, in ordinary cases and circumstances, is the result of | 
the study and observation of years. 

“Your virtues, my dearest mother, and your affictions, added strength to the 
affection which nature bad entwmed about my heart, and urged me to cling to 
you, in all changes, and under all shades of persecution, with a constancy, which 
those who hated you termed obstinacy, but whieh those who loved you, elevated 
by the name of honourable perseverance. I felt that I was merely acquiescing 
in the first of my moral duties. 

“Tn proportion, however, as I have loved you, do I now feel the bitterness of 
your absence. You have no substitute in this heart—there is none to occupy 
your place to my seeking eye. Even the affectionate attentions of an amiable 
consort are insufficient to supply the chasm in my bosom, and leave me unsatis- 
fied. I have illustrious relatives, it is true, but they offer me no kindnesses ; and 
if they did, there are certain slumbering recollections would awake in my brain, 
and check my ardour to receive them: I have but one mother, and no variations 
of place or circumstances can remove her from my sight. Heaven impressed 
her image on my soul, and time has established it there as its native and legiti- 
mate sphere. 

* By a refinement of cruelty, indeed, we may be separated on earth, and I, as | 
well as yourself, may be doomed, the victim of an unjust and malignant spirit of | 
persecution. But in a better world, our congenial spirits will rush to meet each 
other, where no envious nor hating fiends can interfere to impede the pleasures 
which flow from the pure fountain of filial and maternal leve 

** Sach sentiments as these naturally arise out of the contemplation of my situ- 
ation atthis moment. Should it be the pleasure of Providence that | survive 
the hour of approaching danger, 1 may, at some future period, be endued with 
power to restore you to that situation which you were formed to embellish, but 
in which the jealousies of inferior minds would not suffer you to remain. But | 
if an all-wise decree should summon me from this sphere of anxious apprehen- 
sion, not for myself, but for my mother, a pang of terror shoots across my wil- 
dered drain, Even then, however, my last prayer would be to Heaven to gilt | 





Keith, the Lady of Count Flahaut, becomes heiress to his Barony, through his 
Lordship’s great uncle, the late Colonel Wm. Mercer. Being a female title, it 
will descend to her daugliter, and the family will assume the name and arms of 


| Nairne. 


The ornamental waters in the Parks having been frozen over since Tuesday, 
have been crowded with skaters for the last few days, among whom we have 
noticed several distinguished fashionables. The Regent’s Park has been the 
grand scene of attraction. 

Prince Antoine, another son of Lucien Bonaparte, has lately arrived in London 
from America, and is also anxious to visit Frauce. Queen Caroline, the widow of 
Murat, is residing in Paris ; the daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, Madame Wise, 
is also living in that city; Queen Hortense had been twice suffered to come into 
France on account of her son ; and, a very short time ago, the Princess Marie 
of Orleans danced at Stuttgardt with the two sons of Jerome Bonaparte. 


Lord Sandys, late Lord Arthur Hill, in consequence of his recent accession to 
the peerage, has retired from the command of the Royal Scots Greys (21 Dragoons.) 
His Lordship’s successor in the Lieutenant Coloneley is Colonel Charles Wynd 
ham. 

Colonel Joddrell and Colonel Shawe are the officers who are to command the 
brigade of the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards ordered to esbark for foreign 
service in Canada. Colonel Chaplin, M. P. for Stamford, miencs to accompany 
his battalion abroad. Sp 

His Excellency Count Munster, formerly Hanoverian resident Minister in 
London, has been appointed by King Ernest of tlanover Chancellor of the 
Guelphic Order. ‘ 

Lady Rowley, wife of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, died on the 11th inst. 
in Manchester square. 

Lori Henry Russell has been compelled to retire from the Naval service for 
the present, in consequence of his recent accident. 


The building of a new three-decker, of dimensions larger than those of any 
ship at the present in the British navy, has been commenced at Pembroke Yard. 
She is to be called the Victoria, to be sixty feet in breadth, two hundred and four 
feet long, and 3099 16-94ths almeasurement. 


Microscopic W onders of Creation.— Minute examination discloses occasionally 
prodigious accumulations of microscopic sheils, that surprise us no less by their 
abundance than their extreme minuteness. The mode in which they are some- 
times crowded together, may be estimated from the fact that Soldary collected 
from less than an ounce and a half of stone found in the hills of Casciana, in 
Tuscany, 10,454 microscopic chambered shells. The rest of the stone was com- 
posed of fragments of shells, of minute spines of Echini, and of a sparry ca!- 
¢ areous matter. 

Of several species of those shells, four or five hundred weigh but a single 
grain; of one species he calculates that a thousand individuals would scarcely 
weigh one grain. He further states. that some idea of their dimunitive size may 
be furmed from the circumstance that immense numbers of them pass through a 
paper in which holes have been pricked with a needle of the smallest size. 

Our mental, like our visual faculties, begin rapid!y to feil us when we attempt 
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to comprehend the infinity of littieness towards which we are thus conducted 
on approaching the smaller extremes of creation.—Buckland’s Bridgewater 
Treatises. 

The tolls at Vauxhall Bridge were this week reduced one-half on unladen 
waggous and carts drawn by two or more horses, with a proportionate reduction 
on al! light vehicles. 

A numerous meeting of the inhabitants of Hackney and the neighbourhood 
was held at the Mermaid Tavern Hackney, on Tuesday night, to petition Parlia- 
ment for the immediate emancipation of the Negro apprentices in the West 
Indies. One of the speakers Said that the restitution of the twenty millions 
should be demanded “in a voice of thunder, and with an aspect of lightning! ! 

Ata meeting of the men:bers of the West Leeds Reform Association, on the 
28th ult., resolutions were passed in answer to the “able letter” of the * honest 
and independent Representative of Leeds, Sir William Molesworth. The 
meeting considered it the imperative duty of the inbabitants of Leeds to declare 
their determination to obtain Universal Suffrage, the Ballot, and Short Parlia- 
ments. A vote of thanks to Sir Willian Molesworth was carried. 

A Ballot-meeting is about to be held at Ludlow,—the first attempt, we believe, 
at Baliot-agitation in Shropshire. 


he had conducted himself like ** a good and gallant soldier.” Sir John answered 
with an approving nod, for it was notime to have refused bearing witness to the 
valour of ¢hree hundred men in the act of surrendering to half a dozen.— Random 
Shots froma Rifleman. 

Frazer's Mugazine.—The “ Yellow-plush Correspondence” is a capital hit. 
It is written by a footman, who says—* I felt conwinced, that to describ fashnabble 
life one oF us must do the thing, to do it well ; and | determined to give you a 
few passidges from my own autobografy, in which | have passed through all grads 
of it from a shopkeeper up to a duke, froma knife-boy to the dignity of footinan. 
I ama littery man—there is no shame in it in the present instins, though in gen- 
eral itis a blaggerd employment enough. But it aint my trade—itisn’t for 
the looker of gain that] sitt pen to payper, it is in the saycred caws of nollitch.” 
And the footinan’s account of * fashnabble life,” is by far the most amusing we 
have read. Dr. Maginn (whom report bad informed us to be engaged on anew 
version of Homer) has in this number published a specimen of what he calls 
Homeric Ballads. The translation is exceedingly and beautifully close— wanting 
neither the simplicity nor the expression of the original. We wre not, however, 
accustomed to the metre which runs so tripppingly off the tongue, that it appears 
as if old Homer were dancing a jig. ‘The seven poems on soup are laborious 
trifles ; there is, however, one good line,— 





The election for a Municipai Councillor at Newark, caused by the lamented 
death of Mr. W. ‘Yallents, terminated in a triumphant majority for the Conserva- 
tive candidate ! a proof that a considerable reaction has taken plece in the town 
of Newark.— Standard 

The movement against the Poor-law seems to gather strength in Lancashire and 
Ches hire. Meetings have been held in Macclesfield, Congleton, Steckport, 
Black burn, aud Olcham, to petition for its repeal. 

A clut-house is about to be established in Hull, under the title of the Union 
Club, similar to the London club-houses. It is to be formed of gentlemen cf 
all parties, aud politics are to be excluded. 

Pre, arations are making in Dublin for a splendid entertainment to Mr. O'Con- 
nell and Mr. Hutton. The banquet will be given in the There ; Lord Charlemont 
in the chair. 

The Tralee Mercury announces the appointment of John O'Connell, Esq. of 
Grena, as High Sheriff of Kerry. 

It was decided at a preliminary meeting of Edinburgh Liberals, on Wednesday 
week, 10 fix an early day for a public meeting to protest against the Canadian 
war. The numbers were—for the neceting 33, against it 21. A correspondent 
of the Glasgow Argus, writing from Edinburgh, says—"* The religious public, 
(really religious) and the Quakers are :nustering for us.” 

Os the 29:h uf December, a meeting of Liberals, including a number of 
Whigs, was held in the Justiciary Court Hall, Glasgow, to petition Parliament 
for tre Ballot, and an extension of the Suffrage. 

Several parties are under orders for Lincolnshire and other parts of the country, 
to recruit for the foot Guards; the usual standard for which is five feet nine 
inches, but has been reduced one inch—that is to say, to five feet eight inches— 
to expedite the completion of the numberof men required, 


A meeting of the Canada merchants in Liverpool was held at the Queen's 
Arms Hotel, on the 2d of January. It was numerously attended, anda _resolu- 
tion was agreed to, that a deputation, consisting of these merchants at present in 
this country direct from Canada, should wait upon Lord Glenelg, and explain to 
him, in the fullest manner, the deplorable condition of the British residents in 
Canada. Among the merchants mentioned as being present were Allen Gilmore 
Esq of the bouse of Allen Gilmore and,Co., Quebee ; A’exander Rankin Esq. of 
the firm Gilmore, Rankin & Cu. Miramichi ; James Roger, Esq, of the firm 
Rozer. Deane and Co. Quebec ; Charles E. Levey, Esq. of the firm C. EB. Levey 
and Co. Quebec ; James Moore, Esq. of the firm Moore, Brothers & Co 
Montreal ; George W. Osborne, Esq. of the tirm Atkinson, Osborne and Co 
Quehec..... An order has issued fiom the Horse Guards, cancelling the Jeave of 
al! officers whose regiments are serving in Canada. They are to proceed without 
delay, via New York, to join their respective corps. .... The nett produce of the 
revenue of Great Britain, for the quarter ending January 5, was £11,613,744, 
derived from the following sources :—customs, £4,523,278 ; excise, 3,590,864 ; 
stainps, 1,544,490 ; taxes, 1,579,028 ; post office, 376,000 ; miscellaneous, 174 
— Tie increase in the revenue for the quarter is £213,173 ; but in that of the 
whole year there is a falling off of .€1,900,353.....The number of letters 
ch rgeable with postage that pass throvgh all the post offices of Great Britain 
aod ireland in a yeur. is about 89,000,000 ; ditto franked, 7,400,000 ; number 
of newspapers, 30,000,000. The annnal expenses of all kinds are £696.562 
_... The Bath Journal states that the remains of a Roman villa had lately been 
lant open near Newton St. Loe, by a rail road exravation....One of the London 
papers says that a charter has been obtained from the British government, under 
which a company has been organized for the establishment of a line of steamers 
in t.c Pacific. 

The Right Hon. John Scott Earl of Eldon, &c., was born on the 4th of June, 
1751, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and in 1766 entered at Oxford, the University 
College, of which he subsequently became a fellow ; and in 1771 he obtained 
the Chance lor's prize for the English Essay. In 1773 he married Elizabeth 
{the late Lady Eldon, who died in June, 1831), daughter of Aubone Surtees, 
Esq. avd in the same year entered as a student in the Middle Temple, and was 
ecalled to the bar in 1776, and was made King’s Counsel in 1783. In 1783 Mr. 
Sooit was appointed Solicitor-Genera}, and knighted, and made Attorney-Gene- 
ral in 1793. In 1799 he was appointed Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
and created a Peer, by the title of Baron Eldon of Eldon, in the County Pala- 
tine of Darham. In 18QJ Lord Eldon became Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain, but resigned the Great Seal in February, 1806; he wes reappointed in 
Apri, 1807, frem which period he continued to hold that office until 1827, being 
altovether a period of nearly twenty-five years. [In July, 1821, he was created 
Fari of Eldon and Viscount Encombe, of Encombe, in the coun'y of Dorset, in 
the Peerage of the United Kingdom. The Office of High Steward of the Uni 
versity of Oxtord was held by Lord Eldon from 1831. His Lordsbip was the 
goun-er brother of the late Right Hon. Sir William Scott, Baron Stowell. We 
beheve his Lordship was attacked with no particular complaint, but sunk under 
a gradual decay of nature. His Lordship was attended during his illness by his 
daughter, Lady Frances Bankes Lord Eldon bas left two daughters, Lady 
Frances Bankes and Lady Elizabeth Repton, the wife of Mr. Repion, the archi- 
tect, ond is succeeded in the tile by his grandson, John Viscount Eucombe, 
born Dec. 10, 1805, and married Oct. 1, 1831, to the Hon. Louisa Duncombe, 
(secoud daughter of Lord Feversham), bora Noy. 10, 1897. His Lordship (the 
present Eari) bas two daughters, 0.e aged three and-a-haif years, the other, two 
years. His Lordship is the only son of the Hun. John Eldon, who died in 1805 
(eldest son of the late Chancellor) and Henrietta Elizabeth, only caughter of the 
late -ir Mathew Ridley, Bart. ‘his lady was re-married to James William 
Ferra:, Esg., Master in Chancery. The Chancellor has another son, the Hon. 
Wilhanm Henry John, Barrister-at Law, who died in July, 1833, at the age 
of 37 





CHARLES KEAN’S HAMLET. 

lie is certainly in one character, that of Hum/et, an accomplished, elegant, 
an, where the scene requires it, am eL.ergetic actor, without bombast. 
we tusk, were the characteristics of his performance last night. He has taken 
a five philosophical view of the character. The groundwork is melancholy ab- 
Straclou, sometimes diverted from its vein, by the interference of court flies, 
who sting a gallant nature to sarcasm and reprosch by their sinister actions. 
The sombre hoe of the character was v.ell preserved by Mr. Kean: and tho-e 
eoceasional bursts of tearful passion which are elicited by Hiamlet’s knowledge of 
his tat ver’s fate, and his own irresolution in not at once domg execution on the 
mur erer, were finely contrasted with lis general melanc'oly. Mr 
livered the soliloquies with great feeling, and consequently with great effect 
We iwok, howevei, for his excellencies in the more «ctive scenes of the 

lis rencoutre with his father's spirit, where 
were commingled, was finely acted. 
with wieat power. 


astonshment, awe, and reverence 
Ihe closet scene with 


his mother was acted 
The atutude and look, wher 


nes-e!foralongtume In the play scene Mr 
the couclusion Le received much applause, there was less m 
force, less power, than we have seen exhibited by others. 
Was 2ood 


Kean was good; but theugh at 
rking about it, less 
His concluding scene 
He fences not merely gracefully but skilfully The jury before 
whoin Mr. Kean appeared was nota packed one. There was no indiscriminate 
@ppleuse; assuredly, where applause was given, and the instances were very 
treqvent, 1 was well merited. Looking to the whole of Mr. Kean's perform- 
ance, we were greatly pleased withit. It may, however, ve reudered even better 
Hits »auses. are, in many instances, so long, that he fails to make the point at 
Which Leis aiming.— London Times 


7 neral Sur John Colborne.—At the storming of the heights of Beira, on t! e 
8th O-tober 1813, Colonel, now Sir John Colborme, who commanded the second 
brigeve of che ntles, addressed his men, before leading them up to the enemy’s 
Tecouvt, with ** Now, my lads, we'll just charge up the edge of the ditch, and uf 
#e can't get in, we'll stand there and fire in their faces.” 
eoriugly; the enemy fled from their works, at.d in following them up the moun- 
tess, Sir John, in rounding a bill, accompanied only by his bngade major and 
afew rflemen, found that he had headed a rei y 
of the French, and, whispering to his brigade major to get a8 many men 
tegeiieras he could, he, witiout hesitation, boldiy rode up to the enemy's 
commander and demanded his sword. ‘The Frenchman surrendered it with the 
maua! grace of his countrymen, requesting that the other would bear witness tbat 


Such, | 


Kean de- | 


play. ] 


i, baving slain Polonius, he | 
rushes in, exclaiming, ‘Isit the King?’ fuily deserved the immense applause | 
whic foliowed one of the most striking scenic exhibitions which we have wit- | 


They charged ac- | 


ring body of about three bundred | 


‘The P j most approve of all the group, 

Is Pea, the sonof Pod and sire of Soup. 
The majestic and aliiterative euphony of the second lhne coupled with the high 
importance of the subject, are not to be surpassed. ‘lhe otherarticles are in 
the usual style peculiar to this magazine, sbarp, slashing, and * slating.” 


War Office, Jan. 9.—I1st Gren. Ft. Gds.: Capt. and Lt. Col. R. Ellison, to be 
Maj. and Col. by pur. v. Joddrell. who rets.; Lt. and Capt. G. E. Nugent, to be 
Capt. and Lt. Col. by pur. v. Ellison; Ens. and Lt. Hon. G. Cadogan to be Lt. 
and Capt. by pur. v. Nugent; Ens. E. G. Wynyard, from the 69th Ft. to be 
Eus. and Lt. by pur. v. Cadogan.—7:h Ft.: Ens. ©. L. Wyke, from the 38ih 
Ft. to be Lt. by pur. v. Stanley, who rets.—8th Ft.: Brev. Lt. Col. G. G. Coch- 
rane, froin the h.p. of the 3d Prov. Bat. of Militia to be Maj. v. Turner, app. on 
a particular service; Capt. C. S. Malet to be Maj. by pur. v. Cochrane, who 
rets.; Lt. D. Gardiner to be Capt. without pur. v. Thompson, dec.; Lt. W. 
Ogilvy to be Captain, by pur. v. Malet; Ens. F. D. Lumley, from the 84th Ft., 
to be Lt. v. Gardiner; Ens. C. Holder to be Lt. by pur. v. Ogilvy; C. F. B. G. 
Dickenson, Gent. to be Ens. v. Holder.—21st ['t.: 2d Lt. T. B. Mortimer to be 
Ist Lt without pur. v. Young, dec.; J. L. Mortimer Gent. to be 2d Lt. by pur. 
v. Mortimer.—23d Ft.: 2d Lt. W. C. C. Baker to be Ist Lt. by pur. v. Gough, 
who rets.; Gent. Cad. D. C. Hill, from the RI. Mil. Col. to be 2d Lt. without 
pur. v. Baker, prom.—38th Ft.: C. J. Prichard, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. vy. 
Wyke, prom. to the 7th Ft.—48th Ft.: T. J. Dundas, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. 
v. Mills, whose app. has not taken place.— 84th F't.: Gent. Cad. C. F Seymour 
fromthe Ri. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without par. v. Lumley, prom. in the 8th Ft. 
—93d Ft.: Capt. J. Wilson, from the h.p. Unatt. to be Capt. without pur. v. 
Banner, dec. 

The following officers are commissioned for a particular service, from the Ist 
of January, 1838 :— 

TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS—I1. Cols. R. Nickle, J. Paterson, 
Hon. G. Cathcart, E. F. Gascoigne—all from the n.p. Unatt.; R. R. Loring, W 
Marshall, W. Cox, late Inspecting Field Officers of the Militia in Nova Scotia ; 
C. B. Turner, from the 8th Ft.; C. C. Taylor, from the hp. 20th Ft. 

TO BE MAJORS—Majs. W. F. Williams, F. A. M. Fraser, J. Campbell, 
Sen., P. Young, lL. Carmichael, R. Anstruther—all from h. p. Unatt ; G. D. 
Hall, from h. p. Rl. Staff Corps.; C. H. Head, S. 1.. Pritchard, Sir J. J. Hamil- 
ton, Bart. from h. p. Unatt. 

TO BE CAPTAINS—Capt. G De Rottenburg, from h. p. of the 89th Ft.; 
G. C. Swan, from h. p. Unat.; J. B. Creagh, from h. p. Unatt. 

Memerandum--The Christian name of Cornet and Ridingmaster Winterbot- 
ton, of the Ist Life Guards, is Robert, and not John 

Oflice of Ordnance, Jan. 5.—RI. Regt. of Art.: Lt. Col. J. A. Clement to be 
Col. v. Godby, dec.; Capt. and Brev. Maj. F. Arabin to be Lt. Col. v. Clement ; 
2d Capt. R. S. Armstrong, to be Capt., v. Arabin; Ist Lt. R. J. Dacres te be 
| 2d Capt. v. Armstrong; 2d Lt. H. P. Parker to be Ist Lt. v. Dacres. 
| War-Office, Jan 12.: Ist Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Cor. and Adj. Hollis, to have 
| the rank of Lt.—1st or Gren. Regt. of Ft. Gds.—Lt. and Capt. F. Clinton, to 

be Capt. and Lt.-Col., by pur. v. Brev. Col. Brooke, who rets.; Ens. and Lt. H. 
G. Conroy, to be Lt. and Capt. by pur. v. Clinton; E W. Pakenhain, Gent. to 
be Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Conroy.—16th Regt. of Ft.: Lt. J. Bruce, to be Adj 
v. Fairlough, whose appointment has not taken place.—26th Ft.: Lieut. H. 
Wyatt, from the h. p. of the Ist Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. repaying the diff. v. 
| Sweeney, prom.; Ens. E. R. Priestley, to be Lt. by pur. Wyatt, who rets; R. 
| H. Lindsell, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Priestley; Lieut. E. R. Priestly, to be 
| Adj. v. Sweeney, prom.—17th Fr.: C. A. Logic, Gent. to be Assist.-Sur_ v. 
| D’Arcey, app. to the Staff —48th Ft.: Ens. G. W. Henderson, to be Lt. with 
| out pur. v. Williamson, prom. to the 63d Regt. of Ft., Gent.-Cad. A. Green, 
from the Ri. Mil. Col. to be Ens. v. Henderson. —58th Ft.: Lt. D M. M'Kirdy, 
from the 95th Regiment of Ft. to be Lieutenant v. Dobson, who exchanges ; 
Patrick Davidson, M. D. tobe Assistant-Surgeon, vice Taylor, app. to the Staff. 
—62d Ft.: Lt. W. A. Pinder, to be Capt. by pur v. Lewis, who rets.; Ens. A. 
Harris, to be Lieut. by pur. v. Pinder ; J. Elkington, Gent. to be Ens. by pur 
v. Harris. —63d Ft.: Lieut. T. P. W illiainson, from the 48th Regt. of Ft. to be 
Capt. without pur. v. Pedder, dec —64th Ft.: Gent. Cad. T. M. Steele, from 
the Rl Ml. Cl. to be Ens. without pur. v. Downer, whose appointment has not 
taken place.—65th Ft.: Ens. F. Wise, to be Lieut. by pur. v, Bates, who rets. 
| C. G. Trafford, Gent. tobe Ens. by pur. v. Wise; O. Nicolls, Gent. to be Ens. 
| by pur. v. Stokes. —95th Ft: Lieut. T. J. Dobson, from the 85th Regt. of Ft. 
to be Lieut. v. M’Kirdy, who excs.—Brevet.: Lieut. Col. G. Greenwood, of the 
2d Regt. of Life Guards, to be in the army.—Hospital Staff’ To be Assist.- 
Sur. to the Forces. —Staff-Asst.-Sur. J. R. ‘Taylor, fiom the 58th Regt. of Ft: 
Asst.-Sur. I. D’Arcey from the 37th Regt of Ft; W. Homes, M.D.—Memo 
randum: The Christian names of Cor. Milbank, of the 2d Rest. of Drags. are 
Mark Wuliam Vine, the Christian name of Ens. Milbank, of the 73th Regt. 
of It. are Frederick Anclom. 


Latest Kutelligence. 


The weather bad been very severe both in Fiance and England 
reverse Of what it was here at that date. 

The Piague had ceased at Odessa. aud the Cholera at Waterford, Ireland. 

The bullion ia the vaults of the Bank of England, according tu the last pub- 
lished statement, was £8,895,000. The London Gicbe of January 12th saya, 
* (he actual amount at this moment must certainly exceed £9,500,000.” 
rities £22,606,000 ; Circulation £17,900 000; Deposits, £10,992,000. 

The number of men intended for Canada, at present under urders, including 
the artivery amvunt to nearly 7000 rack and tle.—[‘limes. ] 

‘The important experiment of steam navigation tou America. which the Great 
Wesiera steam sbip is destined to make, will soon be brought to the test. She 
bas been some time in the Thames receiving her engines, will be ready for sea 
in March, and will take her departure from Bristol for New York early in April. 
Tue uneasy state of our relations wiih Canada, renders the triumph of steam 
in voyages across the Atlantic a more than ordinarily desirable Communication, 
—{ Landon Standard Jj 


TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE BY FIRE, 
An event which may be regarded almost as a nativual calamity vecurred last 
nivbt—tue Royal Exchange 1s a heap of ruins; adestructive fire has laid waste 
thie extensive commercial building, one of the most magnificent in Europe. 
Son after ten o'clock last n ght, the fire broke out in Lioyd’s coffee room, at the 
vorth-east corner of the edifice, opposite the Bank. {It was first discovered by 
ove of the Bank watchmen, who gave the alarin at the gates, and the Bank 
engines were immediately brought. A strong party of the city police and night 
watcumen, avd the soldiers on dutyinthe Bank, immediately repaired to the 
spet, and expresses were se:.t to the fire engine stati ns, at which period no signe 
0: fire could be seen from the stieet. Considerable difficnlty was experienced in 
| obtaining entrance to the boiiding ; but when this was accomplished, the flaines 
| burst through the wiudows with grceut fury and drove the people back. An extra- 
| ordtuary scene ensued ; the whole neighborhood was alarmed, and the tradesmen 
who huld the small shops around the exterior of the building instantly com 
menced the removal of their goods. It was at once predicted that the whole 
| vuilding would be destroyed, aud this foreboding was realized 100 correctly. 
The Jeffiies-square, Whitecross-street, Farringdou-st., Southwark-bridge-road, 
| Holborn. Chandos st, Schoolhouse-lane, and Wellclose-square engines, with 
| those belonging to the West of England,the Country office, &c were al! on the 
| spol, with sixty three of the fire brigade nen, within au hour after the fire broke 
|out. Before any water could be thrown on the building it was necessary to 
| thaw the hose and works of the engines, by pouring hot water upon them, and 
his caused some delay. For some time afterwards, owing to the intense frost, 
| there was great difficulty in working the engines, and the fire continued extend- 
ing in asouth-west direction, consuming the whole of tue long range of offices 
belonging to the Roya! Exchange Assurance Company. 
At twelve o'clock these and Lioyd’s establishment, the coffee-room, the cap- 
tain’s room, and the offices of the underwriters, presented one body of flame, 














Quite the 


Secu- 


| Michael's, and St. Mary's churches 
| At one o’clock, the north and west sides of the Exchange were consumed, 
| and the fire was rapidly approaching the new tower, which was erected about 


twenty yearsagO. The efforts of the firemen appeared not to have the least 
i 


which shot up to a great height, illuminating the Bank, St. Baribolomew’s, St. | 





effect ; the flames extended rapidly over the building, although not less than 
twenty engines were at work; indeed, for what good they seemed to do, they 
might as well have been unemployed. 

At two o’cloek, the flames reached the tower, and the terror and excitement 
of the assembled multitudes in Cornhill, Mansion-house-street, and Poultry, 
were extreme. A thousand voices murmured, “ It has reached the tower, it’s 
all over.” The appearance of the frightful conflagration at this period was awtul 
inthe extreme; the whole of the Exchange was ccmpletely enveloped in 
flames, and the heat was so great that the firemen and auxiliaries could scarcely 
pursue their labors near the burning mass. The splendid tower, nearly 150 feet 
in height, was reduced to ashes, the musical peal of eight bells, with a tenor 
of about 18cwt. fell, one afier the other, carrying away every thing in their pro- 
gress towards the pavement, including the roof and stone-work, and the arch 
over the centre entrance. —The clock had a very singular effect while the tower 
was burning, which was no doubt visible at a considerable distanee. The plates 
of the dials became red hot, andthe hands pointed to the hour, twenty-five 
minutes past Oe, when the works took fire, melting the chime barrels and the 
machinery in a few minutes. 

At balf past three the north-west and south sides of the immense building 
were burnt down, and the flames had reached the e«st, threatening the entire 
destruction of the range of shops and dwelling-houses connected with the Ex- 
change, and forming the west side of Sweeting’s alley. The inhabitants on 
both sides of this narrow court succeeded in removing the greater portion of 
their furniture and stock in trade before the flames reached the alley, and goods 
to the amount of £50,000 were deposited in places of safety ; but a good deal 
of heavy furniture could not be got out of the houses, and was sacrificed. At 
tour o'clock the fire was still burning with unabated fury. The wind which was 
blowing fresh all the night, had increased almost to a tempest, and the immense 
area was one body of flanes. ‘The remaining wing, the east, shared the fate of 
the others, and with it the houses and shops in Sweeting’s alley, forming part of 
the main building. The firemen again got on to the roofs of the houses on the 
opposite side of Sweeting’s alley, with their hose and branch-pipes, connected 
with eight powerful engines, and directed a plentiful supply of water over the 
shop: and houses kelow them, by which they were kept cvol and prevented 
from igniting. The eastern wing of the Exchange, like the others, was soon 
reduced toa heap of ruins, the flames spreading from flour to floor, and from one 
story to the other. The roaring of the elements, the falling of huge timber, 
and the engines, occasionally intermingled with the shouts of the firemen and 
assistiuts, was almost deafening. The firemen never flagged in their efforts 
from the commencement of the fire ; but in vain, the Exchange no longer exists, 
itis entirely destroyed. 

We are most happy in stating that the general understanding is, that the 
who'e of the books and the valuable documents at Llvuyd’s have been saved ; and 
a notice has just been put up in different parts, that the business of that estab- 
lishment will be carried on at the Jerusalein Coffee-house. In the wall of part 
of the ruins at the north-east end a large iron chest can be plainly seen, which 
is supposed to contain some valuable documents. The ingress and egress to 
and from the Bank is very difficult, not only in consequence of the regulations 
to keep off the crowd, but from the vast quantity of water that kept flow- 
ing through the street in order to supply the engines. We are happy in being 
enabled to state, that the whole of the papers aud memoranda connected with 
the Policies and Insurance effected at Lloyd's during the last year have been 
saved—the underwriters’ drawers in the different tables have been secured and 
deposited in Bartho'omew’'s Church, and the Bank of England, where they are 
kept till claimed by their respective owners. 

The Rova! Exchange is stated to be insured for £65,000 in one establish- 
ment. It ts said the building cannot be replaced for less than £150,000 — 
London Times. 

Destruction of the Emperor Nicholas’ Winter Palace by Fire.—A letter of 
Dec. 30:h from St. Petersburg, states that a destructive fire broke out, on the 
previous evening. in the winter Palace. As soon es the conflagration, which 
soon extended throughout the whole of the Palace was perceived, the Empress 
and the Grand Duchess Maria (the Emperor's daughter) took refuge in the Hotel 
ot the Minister of Foreign Affairs, whilst the Emperor accompanied by the 
Grand Duke (his eldest son), and the Grand Duke Michael, personally gave the 
necessary directions fur extinguishing the flames, which were fortunately pre- 
vented from communicating with either the Hermitage or the buildings adjoi- 
ing the winter Palace. That magnificent building itself was, however, totally 
destroyed. The Emperor and bis family afterwards established their tempo- 
rary residence at the Palace of Anitachkoff 

Paris, Jan. 15.—The lialian Opera House was discovered to be on fire at half 
past 12 ihis morsing. By half past 2, in spite of the exertions of the firemen, 
the whole of the building was in flames, and part of the wall on the side of the 
Rue Favart bad fiilen in. 

We are sorry to say that this melancholy fire has been attended with consi- 
derable loss of life. M Severini, acting managerof the Italian Opera, who resided 
in the building on the fourth story, endeavored to escape by tying sheets and 
blankets together, but whether through agitation, or from some accident, which 
is is now impossible to ascertain, fell intu the street and was killed on the spot. 

We understand that five firemen were killed by the fallesg in of part of the 
} burning huilding, and thata great number of their brave comrades have been 
wounded. The fire con!inued with great violence all night, and at the time of 
our going to press to-day, was still raging with great viulence. The cafe in 
the Rue Marvanx is entire'y destroyed; but the back of the Opera, forming a 
frontage tu the Bou'evard occupied by the Cafe du Balcon, and shops under- 
neath, has not been touched by the flames. 

Louis Phillippe seems entire'y free from that dread of the Napoleon family 
which always haunted the el der branch of the Bourbons. The funeral ef the 
ex-Queen of Llolland was attended by tie ex-Queen of Naples and many other 
relatives, and was conducted with great ceremony... .- The Paris papers an- 
nounce the death of Mr. ‘Tessier, the senior member of the French academy, at 
the advanced age of 96.....The French government, with a view to the im- 
provement of the harbour of Calais, have set 300 mento work to deepen the 
basin and project sluices, and to extend the pierheads farther out to sea... .. The 
forest affair between Belgium and Holland rested in statu-quo. 

The Planet Saturn.--The Leipsic Gazette annources a discovery, made by 
Dr. Encke, professor of astronomy at Berlina, that the planet Saturn has three rings, 
instead of only two, as hitherto believed ....'The Paris papers intimate that the 
Duchess of Oricans is likely to make his royal highness a father. 





comniameaiaaaaninad 
SANADA, 

A collection of desperadves passed our lines into Canada, under Dr. Nelson ; 
bot we are happy to learn from the following extract from the St. Alban’s Mes- 
senger, that their career was short; they soon returned and delivered up their 
arins to Gen Wool. 

In Michigan, it appears that another band had been dispersed from an island 
on the Canada side by the British fire, and that on returning, they were disarmed 
by general Brady. A deputy Marshal of the United States is in pursuit of 
their leader, McLeod. It is to be hoped he may be taken, and that, with Dr. 
Nelson, Cote and Van Rensselaer, the latter of whom has been arrested and 
committed to prison at Auburn by Judge Conklin of the U. States District 
Court, that punishment will be meted out to them which they deserve for so 
unwarrantably disturbing the peace of the country. We trust that the sureties of 
| Van Rensselaer, Mackerzie and Sutherland will neither be forgo ten.—Cou. & 
On q J 

[From the St. Alban’s Messenger of March 1.] 

The Patriot Army Disbanded.—The patriots have been collecting for several 
days past, on asmoll island east of Albergh, and other places near the lines. 
Yesterday they left theie encampment—passed over to Alburgh, ard crossed 
the ‘ines at Caldwell’s Manor, under the command of Drs. Nelson and Cote, 
and encamped for the night about two miles from the lines. 

This morning upon erganizing their forces they became convinced that they 
could not stand against the Royal forces that were marching against them. 
This morning, previous to disbanding, they received intelligence of the defeat 
of Mackenzie and Van Rensselaer. 

They therefore came to the conclusion that ‘ discretion was the better part of 
valor,’ and delivered up their arms toGen Wool, who met them at the lines 
and received them, including two field pieces. The number who laid duwn their 
arms was about two hundred and fifty. The whole amount of their forces was 
probably about four bundred. 

Dis. Nelson and Cote have just arrived here, in the custody of Gen. Wool. 

[From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser—March 1.] 

From the West.—Another Expedition broken up.—Ear\y this morning we re- 
ceived by ea,.css, the foliowing intelligence, which as it comes officially, may 
be depended upon as correct. 

Gen. Scott arrived at Monroe, Michigan, on the 25th ult. On the 24th, a 
party of patriots took possession of a small island on the Detroit river, on the 
| Canada side, and the next day were dislodged by the British batteries, and es- 
| caped to the American shore 
| ‘They were about 450 in number, and were immediately disarmed by Brig. 
| Gen. Brady, and suffered to disperse 
| A deputy marshal is in pursuit of the leader, the patriot Adjutant Gen. M‘Leod 
No other expedition has attempted to crots the frontier in that region. This 
| is the fourth Navy Island expedition. 











The above is confirmed by the following from the Albany Argus 

General Wool writes that the entire force under Drs. Nelson and Cote, about 
| 600 strong, surrendered to him at 2 o'clock, P.M. onthe Ist inst., near the 
i 
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Canada line, about one mile north of the village of Alburgh Springs, Vermont, Ti 
with all their cannon, small arms and ammunition,-—Previous to this, General’ geandal in its nvst diiiheebiek alta, setiatelan chine teith wich peech Mislead, 


Wool had taken one piece of artillery and nine loads of ammunition prep re 
for artillery and muskets uC 
neral Wool, by whom they would be surrendered to the civil authorities. —Th 


British troops were within six or eight miles of the invading camp at the tim 
of the surrender. 


The whole frontier, from St. Albans to Watertown, is entirely tranquillized 


—probably uot to be again disturbed. . 
General Wool left St. Albans for Plattsburgh and Champ'ain yesterday morn 
ing. 


Drs. Nelson and Cote were in the custudy of Ge- 


___—- She Alvion. 


mes of George the Fourth.” The book, we regret to say, is replete with 














Parliament for improving the ¢ 
and Upper Canada, 
which the said provin 


iF 


constitution of the provinces of Lower Canada 
or either of them, and for regulating divers questions in 
ovinces are joiutly interested, Her Majesty hath been pleased 
to authorise the Governor-General of Her Majesty’s provinces in North Ame- 
rica to summon a meeting to be holden within the said province of Lower Ca- 
nada and Upper Canada, consisting of the said Governor General, and of certain 
persons to be by Her Majesty or on Her Majesty's behalf for shat purpose ap- 
pointed, and also consisting of certain other perso.s representing the interests 
and opinions of Her Majesty's subjects inhat:nug the said provinces; and 
whereas it is in the mean time necessary that temporary provision should be 


4 | Itis from the pen of a female who is known to be Lady Charlotte Bury, formerly 
| Lady Charlotte Campbell. She was for some time the companion and pretended 
, friend of the late Queen Caroline, whom she now vilifies by the relation of anec- 
dotes and conversations, uttered—if uttered at all—in moments of irritation and 
; Unguardedness. The work, as such works generally are, wili be much read, but 
q the lash of censure will not be withheld from the female who can thue violate 





| privateconfidence and the modesty of her sex which this production exhibits. made for the government of the said province vo! {ower Canada: be it there- 








Exchange at New York on London, 6U days, 7} a 7% per cent prem. 


(ENR AL BIOW, 


—— 


fore enacted, by the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal and Commons in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that until the first day of 


The Collector, Gen. Swartwout, on the arrival of the late packets gave an or- 
der for the immediate delivery of all the baggage belonging to the British officers. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1838. 


Since our last, the following packets have arrived ; 


‘the Cambridge, 


Canada, Maj.-Gen. Clitherow, and a number of other officers have arrived 
some of whom have departed for Canada. 
to Montreal. Major Wingfield of the 32d took his departure on Thursday. Si 
George Arthur, it will be seen by our extracts, was presented with a piece o 


plate by the inhabitants of Van Dieman’s Land (of which place he was recently 


Governor), shortly before he left London. 
The papers of the United Kingdom, Whig and Tory, are exceedingly hostile 


to the Canadian rebels ; they state, and truly, that all efforts to conciliate them 


have been exhausted—that when all had been granted that could be conceded, they | inculcate just principles and solid information in the youthful mind, and who are 


made demands that were unconstitutional, and took up arms to enforce ther. 
What then was to be done? 


found nothing left but the bitter potion of discontent. 
drawn by the malcontents, and by that weapon the dispute has been decided 


How then can blame be attached to England, except for the tardiness of her | fear it isan injurious indulgence, by which parents and teachers are induced to 


government in not taking energetic measures earlier! 
the rebellion is at last fully understood, both by people and government ; the evi- 


dence of which is to be found in the one case by the sentiments of the preas, 
and in the other by the large reinforcements that are making the ir appe+rance. 
The Guards are without doubt under orders, as well as a large body of cavalry, | youth of ease, prodaces an age of indolence ; therefore industry should be pro- 
and in the course of the spring, if not countermanded, no less than 7000 men 

will arrive, which, added to the regiments already in the Colonies, will create an | for teaching the due administration of authority. 

These will place the country | 

in perfect safety, and allow the militia to return to their homes, and resume the ' Mr. Rattan, son of the High Sheriff of Cobourg, who died at the American Hotel 


effective force of 12,000 British regular troops. 


occupations of peace. 


But although the whig and tory parties and the public generally have no“ sym- | 


pathy” with the malcontents, it is not so with Mr. Hume and the ultra radical 
faction. That faction, ever active and mischievous, is intently busy in ca ling 
public meetings, and resorting to various expedients to excite the unwary, and 
lead the people to suppose that the Canadians have been unfairly dealtby. A 
meeting of this sort took place in the early part of January, at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, Westminster, at which Mr. Hume presided, assisted by Sir 
William Molesworth, Messrs. Leader, Roebuck, Grote, Parson Wade, Col. 
Thompson, and others, when several speeches were made, and the following 
resolutions adopted— 

Mr. Leader concluded with moving the first— 

“ That this meeting, while they deeply lament the disastrous civil war now 
existing in the colony of Lower Canada, are of opinion that this deplorable 
occurrence is to be ascribed to tae misconduct of the British Min stry, in refus- 
ing timely redress to the repeated complaints of the Canadian People, and in 
attempting to sustain that refusal by measures of gross injustice and coercion.” 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. Grote as follows— 

“That this meeting desire to mark with peculiar reprobation the iniquitous 
determination to seize and apply the monies in the Canadian treasury, in direct 
repugnance to the acts of the House of Assembly, whose exclusive right to 


grant or withheid supplies Lee been solemnly guaranteed by the British Parlia- 
ment.” . 


Sir William Molesworth spoke at some length in proposing the third resolu- 
tlon— 


‘** That the connexion of the Canadas with Great Britain is not conducive to the 
general wealth and prosperity of the Mother Country, inas‘auch as it is made 
the pretext for the continuance of monopolies to the public detriment and loss ; 
and that as such connexion can only be supported by a perpetusl system of 


restraint, itis alike repugnant to justice and burdensome to this country to main- 
tain it.”” 


Mr. Hetherington moved, and Mr. Vincent seconded, the fourth resolution— 

“That this meeting earnestly and solemnly call upon the People of England 
to meet forthwith, in counties, cities, boroughs, towns, parishes, and trades, 
and to adupt such proceedings as may in their judgment be most likely to induce 
Ministers to revise their measures, and accede to the wishes of the People for 
peace,” 

We offer the following specimen of oratory from some of the more vio'ent 
speeches. Col. Thompson said—* They would hear of it at Whitehall. <A 
glorious act of substantial justice was once enacted in this neighbourhood, 
{beheading of Charles the First] which had been said to give a erick in the neck 
at least once a year to every absolute monarch.” [ Much cheerin.] 

Mr. Roebuck, after abusing the government, Lord John Russell, the press, the 
shipping interest, &c. said—** The press was connected with the British Ameri- 
can Land Company, which ought to be called the British American White Slave 
Company. It was nothing more than a plan for casting upon the shores of Ame- 
rica paupers from this country, in order to reap from their labour a base divi- 
dend.”’ 

Another worthy said “the British troops had been beaten and he rejoiced at 
it,” and Mr. Hume declared that he would never more vote with the Ministers 
for the sake of keeping them in their places ; which means, we suppose, that he 
will no longer say, to use his own phrase, that ‘* black is white” for them. 

We quote these passages, to show what sort of persons are the friends of the 
Canadian revels in England. The opinions of men who could thus express 
themselves can be of little value to any cause. 
and desperate one, and will end in defeat and confusion to all its principals and 
abetters. 

The correspondence of Lord Gosford with the Colonial Oice has been laid 
before Parliament, and published ; it is very voluminous, amounting to fifty 
We have inserted on the last page an analysis of it 


} from the Spectator, which paper has given it a radical tinge, but the substance 


seems to be tolerably well preserved. 





All the late attempts to disturb the peace of Canada fro:n this side of the fron- 
tier have failed. ‘They were more formidable than was by many supposed, and 
concerted with malcontents in Canada. It was intended to make four different 


}and simultaneous movements: one from Detroit, one from Sandusky in Ohio, a 


third from Watertown on Kingston, directed by McKenzie and Van Rensselaer, 
and a fourth from Plattsburg and Vermont, under Drs. Nelson and Cote. The 
first two have been frustrated by Gen. Brady and Col. Worth, together with the 
bravery displayed by the people and troops on the Canada side; the third was 
abandoned by the cowardice of the would-be invaders at French Creek, and the 
last was rendered nugatory by the activity of General Wool, who wrested from 
the “ patriots” the arms they had stolen from the American arsenals. We have 
seen a letter from the Journal of Commerce, which represents that a new 
and treasonable design was forme! by some persons at Belleville and Bath, in 
Upper Canada. We were certainly not prepared for this, and should alm 


st dis- 
trust the statement, were it not confirmed by our own private letters fro 


n To- 


ronto. If it be really true it shows the recklessness of the rebellious: but it 
was their last throw, and a de sperate one. 
We now see why S$ in Colborne continues to maintain martial law 
the cause of the concentration of troops at St. Johns. and on the Vermo 
New York border It is indeed fortunare that an officer of so much caution and 


azacity is now at the head of these colonies, 
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ur readers will find ip another column a notice of a work called “ Life and 


St. An- 
drew, Orpheus, and Shakspeare from Liverpool, and the Samson from London. | 

By these several vessels we have regular files from the British metropolis to the | 
15th of Jan. His Excellency, Sir Geo. Arthur, the new Lt. Governor of Upper 


They have mostly taken their route | 


The cup of conciliation, to use the words of | ing and an useful member in the community. 
Lord Gosford, had been drained to the dregs without success, and his lordship | with the affectionate address of the students to their revered preceptor, and 
The sword was then | his reply. 


But the character of | relax too far the rules of strict authority. 


The whole affair is a reckless | 


| This kind act which saved them much time and trouble, is quite in unison with 
the kindness and generosity of the Collector's character. It is his wont to 


| observe such sort of courtesy to officers passing through the United States to 
| Canada. 


November, one thousand eight hundred and forty, so much and such parts of the 
last-recited act and of any other act or acts of Parliament as constitute a Legis- 
lature for the province of Lower Canada, or as relate to the powers or functions 
of the bo-ties composing that legislature, or either of those bodies, shal! ce.se to 
be in force. 

And be it enacted, that it shall be law/ul for her Majesty, by any commission 
or commissions to be from tine to time issued under the great seal of the 
United Kingdom, er by any instructions under ber Majesty’s signet and sign 
manual accompanying any such commission, to appoint or to authorize the Go- 
vernor of the said province of Lower Canada to appoint from time to time such 
a number of legislative councillors for the said province of Lower Canada as to 
her Majesty shall seem «cet, and to make such provision as to her Majesty shall 
seem meet for the removal, suspension, or resignation of any such legislative 
councillors. 

And be it enacted, that it shall be ‘awful for the Governor of the said pro vince, 
with the advice and consent of the said legislative councillors, or of the major 
part of them, to make ordinances for the peace, welfare, and good government 
of the said province of Lower Canada, which ordinances shall have the force 

and effect of law therein ; provided that no such ordinance shall be made to 
' continually training the early years of life so that the future man shall be a bless- | COMUnUE Im force beyond the first day of November, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-two. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that it shall not be competent to the said 
legislative councillor to act in that cayacity, except ata meeting to be for that 
purpose convened by the Governor of the said province, at which the said Go- 
vernor and five such councillors at the least shall be actually present: prov ided 
always, that no such ordinance as aforesaid shall be wade, unless the same shalt 
have been first proposed by the said Governor for the adoption of the said legisla- 
tive councillors ; and provided that it shall not be lawful by any such law or ordi- 
nance as aforesaid to aler in any respect the law heretofore existing in the said 
province respecting the constitution or composition ef the Legislative Assembly 
thereo!, or respecting the right of any person to vote at the election of any 
member of the said Asseinbiy, or respecting the qualifications of such voters, 
‘ ; : or respecting the division of the said province into counties, cities, and towns, for 
| moted,—if necessary, compelled—and obedience inculcated, is the best means | the purpose of such elections ; provided also, that it shall not be lawful by any 
such law or ordinance as aforesaid to impose any tax, duty rate, or impost, save 
only in so far as any local rates or assessments which at the date of the present 
act are payable within the said province may by any such law or ordinance be 
continued im force. 

And be it enabted, that it shall be lawful for the said Governor, witb the ad- 
vice and consent aforesaid, by any such laws or ordinances as aforesaid, to ap- 
propriate to her Majesty's service within the said province all monies wh:ch now 
are, or which shall hereafter be, in the hands of the Receiver-General thoreof, 
whether arising from the proceeds of auy duties or taxes, or from any other of 
her Majesty's revenues arising within the said province ; and also to appropriate 
a sufficient part of such monies towards the re-payment of any sum or sums of 
money which shall have been issued out of the sum of £142,160 14s. 6d., granted 
to her Majesty by an act passed in the last session of Parliament for advances 
on account of charges for the administration of justice, and of the civil govern- 
ment of the province of Lower Canada, upon a certificate from the Commission- 
ers of her Majesty's ‘Treasury, or any three or more of them, setting forth the 
several sums which had been so advanced for any of the purposes aforesaid ; 
provided always, that no appropriation to be made of the monies aforesaid, in re- 
spect of the public service for any one year, shall execed the total arnount of the 


sums appropriated by law within the said province for the public services thereof 
POSTSCRIPT. The Independence, packet of the 24th Jan. has arrived. | 10 the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


| She brings the important intelligence that Lord Durham is appointed Governor- 
| General of Canada. His Lordship was gazetted on the 16th. This is an ex- 
cellent piece of policy on the part of Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, who | 
| will now get rid of one of their most dangerous opponents 


not come out til April. 


Her Majesty's ship Pearl, (corvette) has arrived at Norfolk with despatches, 
| having been 22 days on her passage from Bermuda She is commanded by Lord 


| L. Paget, who immediately proceeded to Washington, and has since arrived 


| there, 
‘ His Excellency Lord Gosford, has arrived at Boston, from Que bec. 


f ! 





We alluded last week to the public loss which Upper Canada College was 
about to sustain, in the retirement of the much respected Principal, Dr. Harris, 
| from the scene of his valuable services. 


To such subjects, it is an essential 
part of our plan to give publicity ; they recal to us the obligations under which 
we all labour, to those who have conscientiousiy and p:infully en !eavoured to 


We this day present our readers 


The latter incidentally refers to points of discipline which we should 
. | rejoice to see more rigidly inforced than is at present the general custom. We 


The young rarely reflect,—too fre- 
| quently they cannot do so, with advantage; it is the experience of age which 
must decide for them, until the increase of observation and reflection shall enable 


| them to decide for themselves. The remark is correct in the main, thata 


The young gentleman so feelingly alluded to, by the reverend gentleman, was 


| of this city, on his return from France, whither he had in vain sought the re- 
| covery of that health, of which ardent application to his studies had deprived 
| him. 
} 





The following officers have arrived. In the Cambridge, Maj. Gen. Clitherow, 
and servant, Lieut. Cols. Nickle, Taylor, and servant, Turner, Marshal ; Majors 
| Young, Hall, and Wingfield, Captain Clitherow, and Loring. 
' In the Samson from London.—Maj. Gen. Sir George Arthur, Lt. Governor 
of Upper Canada: Lieutenants Jones, Cooper, West, and Arthur. 

Inthe St. Andrew.—Col. Campbell, Lt. Townshend, Royal Artillery, Col. Cox, 
Maj. Anstruther, Maj. Williams, Captain the Baron de Rottenberg, Captain 


Pinder, 15th Regt., Lts. Levinge and Berward, 24th Regt., Messrs. Rainer and 
| Irwin, commissioners. 


| Inthe Orpheus, Col. Cathcart. 
In the Shikspeare Lt, Col. Gascoigne, bearer of Despatches. 





| 
| 


And be it enacted, that all the provisions contained in the said recited act of 
the 31st year of the reign of his said Majesty King George IIT, in reference to 
the enactment and to the confirmation or disallowance by his said Majesty, or for 
reserving for the signification of his said Majesty's pleasure of laws, enacted by 
His Lordship wiil the Legislature by the saxi wet constituted, shall apply to and be in force res- 
The Times has the following remarks :— | 

“The Gazetie of last night (as well as the debate in the House of Commons) | 
announces the appointment of Lord Durhem as Governor-General of North | 
America. We have no disrespect for Lord Durham: he is an honourable and | 
right-minded British nobleman. We are surprised he has undertaken this diffi- 
cult mission —not that his Lordship should shudder at the difficul:y, but that he 
should not consider what class of men he has to please at home. Lord Durham | 
and Joseph Hume, for example, can have no more sentiments in common than | 
an angel and an Hottentot ; and yet, if his Lordship gives satis‘actiun, he must | 
please Joseph Hume and Mr. Grote, cum multis alits of that description, as well 
as Lords Melbourne and Johnny Russell, who are dependent upon Joseph and 
Grote for their existence as Ministers. We sincerely wish Lord Durham suc- 
cess in his mission. we certainly do not venture to predict it. 


pecting all laws and ordinances to be made in pursuance of this present act, in 
so far as the same can so be applied 


And be it enacted, that at any time before the arrival of the period so limited 
as aforesaid, for the suspension of such legislative powers as aforesaid, it shall 
be lawfu! for her Majesty, by any order to be made with the advice of her Ma- 

jesty’s Privy Council, to declare that, from a time to be by such order for that 
purpose appointed, all the preceding enactments shall cease to be in force, and 
the same shall cease to be in foree from that time accordingly. 

And be it enacted, that for the purposes of this act, any pe rson authorized to 
execute the commission of Governor of the province of Lower Canada shall be 
taken to be the Governor thereof, 


SECOND POSTSCRIPT !—By the Oxford, packet of the Ist February, 


we have papers to the 31st January. 


Parliament reassembled on the 17th, and immediately proceeded to the dis ones, aha - ; : 
: ees " The Canada Bill bas undergone various amendments in the Commons, in defe- 
cussion of the affairs of Canada. Mere documents were laid before both | - ‘ mf i 
z . | rence to Sir R. Pee! and the Conservatives. 
Houses, and active debates have ensued. Lord Brougham has broken ground | : 
| House of Lords. 
cals. 


| 
| 
| 


It will be farther modified in the 
The conduct of the Ministers dissatisfies both tories and radi- 
The Conservatives promise their support, provided the Cabinet will take 
a decided and energetic course. 


against Ministers, and declared that their policy has caused the insurrection. 


The Duke of Wellington censured the conduct of Ministers in not replacing | 


| the troops in Halifax, &c. for those sent to Canada. Sir R. Peel is also exceed- 
| 
ingly severe on the whole policy. 


Our papers by this vessel reached us so late that we are unable to give any 
; be yroper analysis ef their contents 
} An address has been presented to the Queen by Parliament promising support PrP ’ 


for the suppression of the insurrection. 


The fate ef the Canada Bill is uncertain un- 
less further amended ; and we 


ere 
ere 


unwilling to form any defirite «pinion on the 


general position of affairs until we have had more time to examine the numerous 
| journals before us. The Siddons had arrived, with New York papers to the 2d 


The following is the entry in the journals of the Lords:—* Jt was moved, 
‘That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty to thank her Majesty 
for her gracious communication of payers relating to the affairs of Canada; to | of January. 
assure Her Majesty that the anxious consideration of this House shall be given} Lord Dalhousie is ina bad and declining state of health. 
to the preparation of such measures as the present exigency may require; to} We have creat pleasure in copying the following from the London ( 
express to Hier Majesty ourdeep concern that a disaffected pirty in Canada should ; ; ee . 


| 29th January. 


taze‘te of 
have had recourse to open violence aud rebellion, with a view te throw off their 
allegiance to the Crown; to declare 'o Her Majesty cur satisfaction that these 
designs have been opposed no less by Her Majesty's loyal subjects in North 
America than by Her Majesty's forces; and to assure Her Majesty, that while 
this House is ever ready to afford redress to real grievances, we are fully deter- 
mined to support the efforts of Her 
the restoration of tranquility.’ 


Downing-street, Jan. 29.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to nominate 
and appoint Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Colborne, Knight Commander of the Most 
| Honourable Military Order of the Bath, to be a Kuight Grand Cross of the said 
Order. 
| Otlicers of the British Army arrived by the packet ship Independence :—Co 1. 
Horton, and Major Campbell. ~Maj. F. A. McKenzie Fra- 


Majosty for the suppression of revolt and 
After long debate on question, ‘ Resolved, in the 
ifirmative,’ and the said address tu be presented to Her M-jesty by the Lords with 
white staves.” 


By the President 
zier, Capt. Coldeu, and Capt. Case. 


HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE LORDS’ ADDRESS. | 
The Duke of Argyll said that, in obedience to their jordships’ commands, he 
| had had the horour of waiting on her Majesty with their lord-hips’ address, and 
| Was Instructed to lay before them her Majesty’s most grac.ous answer. The 
noble duke then read the answer, which was in these terms :— | 


Mr. E. H. Robiuson, 52 Courtlandt Street, has jist published a fine lithograph 
| engraving of the steamboat Neptune, Captain Pennoyer. 
La Petite Augusta. 


Also a likeness of 


Both are attractive and saleable pictures 


Carey and Hart, Philadelphia have published in two vols. * The Commoner, or 
Remarkable escapes of a Predestinated Rogue,’ We have not read the work 


but understand that its pages will afford much armusement to the reader of them. 


‘** My Lords,—I thank you for the assurance of your determination to support 


my efforts for the suppression of the revolt, and the restoration of tranquillity, in 
Lo wer, Canada. 


History of Amelia, by Henry Fielding, Esq.—A new edition of this interest- 
ing novel has just been published by the Messrs. Harpers. in one volume, uni- 
form with their late library edition of “Tom Jones,’ “G:l Blas,” “ Roderick 


Random, &c ig renders it unnecessary for 


‘* I deeply regret the unhappy events which have taken place in that part of 
my domimions, aud it shall be niy earnest endeavour, with your co-operation, to 
make effectual provision for the restoration of order in that province, and for 
the permanent welfare and stability of all classes of its inhabitants. 

‘* [ have observed with the utmost satisfaction the spirit of my loyaland faith- 
ful subjects of my North American provinces ; and their zealous exertions in 
support of my authority entitle them to my warmest acknowledgments.” 


Her Majesty's most gracious answer was then directed to be entered upon the 
journals of the house 


The justly merited fame of Field 


us to say anything in favour of the work. 
very spirited. 


The illustrations by Cruikshank are 


Mrs. Sherwood's Works.—Uniform edition.—Vol xiv.—New York, Harp- 
ers. —The works of Mrs. Sherwood have always had a well deserved reputation 


in the religious world, and have been considered 


as extremely well adapted 
The following important Bill t , 
oe his for forming the minds of the rising generation to the grave considerations of 


* The Monk of 
all wrought out in a pleasing 


has been brought in by Lord John Russell 

A BILL TO MAKE TEMPORARY PROVISION FOR THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF LOWER CANADA 

words printed in Italics are proposed to be inserted in the Com- 


mora! 1 religious duties rie 


ani present vo ume contsins 
[Note—The Cimiés” and several emalier narratives ; they are 





mittee manner, without b tow beavy, and the principles they inculcate are undeai- 
Whereas, in the present state of the province of Lower Canada. the Hous sbly correct. If t havea frult—and we are disposed tu admit one—it is the 
of Assembly of the said Province, constituted und«r the act passed in the 31st tendency to sé exclisiveness which pervades their pages, which may 
year of his Majes y King George II1., entitled ** An Act to repeal certain Parts somewhat tend to narrow the views of the young, and repress in some degree 
of an Act passed jin the 14th vearof His Majes y's reign, entitled *An Act for | that cherita! : t which oughtto be an essential assistant to the jodg ment 
na r more effectual Provision for the Govern: t of the Province of Quebec, | and action of every chr ’ They are nevertheless excellent works en 
in North America, o make further Provision for the Governinent of ead by young persons lef e guidance of those whose jodgment ts , 
re e,”” co ! be called tog er for the purpose in the said act ! and w e percept ire clea They ve a wide circulation in the com 
it without s¢ yus detriment to the mterests of t! Said province, al Se nity, and e sha rejyo t rs ,averm.’ nt one 
s nev eless expedient tl the i province should be perma-| ——e3w ~ —— “ 
nents vermed On constitutional principles, aca; ted to promote the te YISTOLS An extensive . t of English Pocket, Belt and Dr P s, of PA 
ail « s of Her Mailesty's subjects in the sat Province s and where A 7 Ps br ts one _— So ~ + —_ nN 7 ra 4 1 sual—weele 
. . J ’ for sa v GRAVELEY & WREAKS. 9 House 
der to tue preparation of such measures as it may be desirable to propose to Uo cele stent 5 { 


sale ubove. (March 10-29 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE 
TO LOWER CANADA. 

The Papers presented to the House of Commons “by her Majesty's com- 
mand,” and ordered to be printed on the 23d of December, have et length been 
delivered. Tiicy consist of despatches and extracts of despatches from Lord 
Glenelg and Lord Gosford, fifty-one in number, with enclosures of various kinds, 
relative to the proceedings of the Government and of the Papineau party in Lower 
Canada. The first despatch is from Lord Glenelg, in Downing Street, to Lord 
Gosford, at Quebec, on the subject of Lord John Russell's Resolutions. It is 
important to mark the date of this document,—namely, 11th March 1837 ; for it 
appears that it was only subsequent to the passing of the Resolutions and their 
publication in Canada, thet any movements were made calculated to alarm Lord 
Gosford. On the 8th of March, Lord Gosford wrote to Lord Glenelg, that a fee!- 
ing of * dissatisfaction with the Assembly was spreading ;” and that he was sure, 
upon a dissolution, the majority in the Assembly “ would experience a ciminu- 
tion in their ranks.” and be disproved of coercion except as ‘a last resource, 
after all attempts of a constitutional character shall bave failed.” On the 18th 
of April, Lord Gosford wrote as follows— 

« T see no chance whatever of any serious commotion here in consequence of 
your proceedings ; however, you may rely on my taking every precaution. As 
to armed resistance, | see no ground for apprehendmg any thing of the king. I 
shall act with all possible vigilance, at the same time avoid all demonstration of 
alarm.” ‘ 

Again, on the 6th of May, Lord Gosford addressed his Downing Street 
superior— : ; 

“| shall retain your letter to Sir Colin Campbell, seeing no sort of necessity at 
present for augmenting the military force of this province. | have communi- 
cated to Sir John Colborne my wish to have a regiment always stationed at 
Montreal; but [ have not the least expectation of any thing serious. If a 
dissolution of the present Parliament were to take place, there might be some 
broken heads, but nothing in the shape of general or combined commotion. | 
shall write to Sir Francis Head, and mention the military ariangements about to 
take place.” 

The mention of the military arrangementsin the above refers to an order of 
Lord Glenelg to withdraw troops from New Bruuswick and Nova Scotia for 
service in Lower Canada; whence it appears, that Lord Glenelg had reasonable 
apprehension that the measures of Government might have more serious conse: 
quences then a few ‘broken heads.” A despatch from Lord Gosford, dated 
25th May, informs Lord Glenelg of meetings in the county of Montreal, at 
which the House of Commons Resolutions were denounced in the strongest 
language. Still, Lord Gosford was not alarmed : he represented the meeting~ as 
failures, and expresses an opinion that the Canadians were beginning to discover 
«*the real views of the Ultras.”’ He adds, however, that ‘the feeling against 
the Imperial Parliament authorizing the taking of the money out of the chest 
was very strong, and even those whv reprobate the withholding of the supplies by 
the Assembly cannot refrain from un expression of disapprobation at tins part 
of Lord John Russell's Resolutions.” 10 the same important despatch, Lord 

yosfurd bears testimony to the general loyalty of the French Canadians— 

“Nothing is more erroneous, in my opinion, than the supposition that the 
French Canadians are adisloyal body. J have every reason to believe the con- 
trars. I have not the slightest apprehension of any serious commotion coming 
out of these meetings; which, as far as regards the district of Montreal, are 
planned and concocted, and the resolutions framed by the same individuals, few 
in number, who it is understood are desirous of substituting a Republican for 
the existing form of government.” 

A fortnight afterwards, Lora Gosford became aware that Mr. Papineau's pro- 
ceedings were of a more serious character: still he was not much alarmed. 
On the 10ih of June he wrote— 

In consequence of meetings held and about to be held in different parts of 
the province, | cannot conceal from you my impression, that a system of or- 
ganization, under the influence and guidance of Mr Papineau and a few design- 
ing individua!s ready tu execute his purposes, is at this moment going on. 

“The primary and ostensible object of Mr. Papineau's plan seems to be, to 
procure a public expreszion of indignation against the Ministerial measures, and 
eventually to excite a hostile feeling against the Government, and to establish a 
convention, which he expects will overawe the constituted authorities, and thus 
carry all his destructive views into execution. 

“Under this conviction, 1 am prepared to adopt prompt measures, should they 
be necessary, to check the evil in its infancy. I contemplate therefore issuing a 
proclamation, warni.g the people against the misrepresentations and machina- 
tions of the designing, and exercising the discretion you confided to me, for in- 
creasing the military force here, by despatching your letter to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, with a request for one of the regiments now stationed at Halifax. 

**T must repeat, that thesé steps would not be dictated by the apprehension of 
any serious commotion, for I have cvery reason to believe that the mase of the 
Canadians ere loyal and contented ; but from the persuasion that the presence of 
a larger military force in this province might of itself prevent the occurrence 
of any disturbance, by deterring the ill-disposed, securing the wavering, and 
giving confidence to the timid.” 

On the 4th of July, Lord Gosford assured the Government at home that there 
was po ground for apprehending any thing like serious commotion ; and on the 
1lthof the same month, he refers with satisfaction to a loyal meeting in Mont- 
real. 

The session of the Parliament of Lower Canada was opened on the 18th of 
August; and Lord Gosford formally communicated Lord John Rassell’s Reso- 
lutions to the House of Assembly. The following passage from the address of 
the Assembly shows a determined spirit of resistance, which might have opened 
the eyes of the Provincial Goverument— 

“Jt is our duty to tell the Mother Country, that if she carries the spirit of 
these Resolutions into effect in the government of British Amcrica, and of this 
province in particular, her supremacy therein will no longer depend upon the 
feelings of affection. of duty, and of mutual interest, which would best secure 
it, but on physical and matertaiforce,—au element dangerous to the governing 
party, at the same time that it subjects the governed to a degree of uncertainty as 
to their future existeuce and their dearest interests, which is scarcely to be found 
wader the most absolute government of civilized Evrope. And we bad humbly 
believed it impossible that this state of permane:t jeopardy, of hatred, and of divi- 
sion, could be knowingly perpetuated by England on the American content ; 
and that the liberty avd welfare of every portion of the empire were too dear to 
the independent body of the English people to allow them to prefer maiutain- 
ing, in favour of the functionaries accused by tbe people of this proviace, the 
system which has b en hitherto its bane.” 





and liberal men of the province ‘The Ultras on both sides are struggling for 
ascendancy ; and my determined opposition to the views of both in this respect, 
perhaps, may in some measure account for their hostility to me; but I cannot relin- 
quish my principles on this point.” 

In the same letter, Lord Gosford announces the necessity of putting down 
Mr. Papineau, and getting rid of the existing constitution— 

“We can now make no terms with Mr. Papineau: you must either put him 
down, or submit to let him put you down: there is no halting between two opi- 
nions. By at once increasing the power of the Executive and suspending the 
Constitution, you at once paralyze the designs of these mischievous men : it would 
establish confidence in the minds of those disposed to peace and good government ; 
and at no distant period you might be solieited to restore the Constitution to the 
province, under arrangements better calculated to afford satisfaction than could 
be accomplished by any effort or proposal in ‘he present state of things; for, until 
you nullify Papireau’s power, you can never be in a position to treat on any thing 
like fair and liberal terms with a man of his extravagant, uncompromising destruc- 
live views, exercising, as he does, complete control over the minds of many who 
have been too long accustomed to be under his yoke.” 

But Lord Gosford felt that he was not the man te cope with Papineau— 

“My situation now is not an enviable one; and, on every private considera- 
tion, I shall gladly relinquish it. It is probable, and indeed reasonable, that if 
matters here should come to extremities, you would prefer to have a man in my 
place who had not so avowedly declared his wish to carry on his Government on 
the principle of conciliation. In stating this, be assured at the same time, that I 
do not shrink from the difficulties which surround me, nor would I wish in any 
way to embarrass the Adininistration.” 

Matters soon became more serious. Lord Gosford found that he could 
neither depend on the Magistrates, nor on the Militia Officers: so he dismissed 
twenty seven of the former, and thirty-five of the latter, among whom was Pa- 
pineaun. The following correspondence took place between Mr. Walcott, the 
Civil Secretary, and Mr. Papineau : the letter of Papineau, as Lord Gosford 
Says, requires ho comment—— 

“ Castle St. Louis, Quebec, 12th August, 1837. 

“Sir—The attention of the Governor-in-Chief having lately been called 
to a report, contained in the Vindicator newspaper of the 16th May last, of the 
proceedings of a meeting held on the previous cay at St. Laurent, in which you 
are stated to have taken an active part, and where resolutions were passed, some 
of which distinctly recommend a violation of the laws, I am directed by his Ex- 
cellency to call upon you, as one holding a commission from the Crown, to state 
whether you were present at that meeting, and concurred in the resolutins there 
passed ; and if so, I am to enquire whether you have any explanation to offer in 
this matter. 

I have, &c. “S. Watcor, Civil Secretary.” 

“The Honourable L. J. Papineau, Major 3rd Battalion Montreal Militia.”’ 

‘* Montreal, 14th Aout 1837. 

‘*Monsieur—La prétension du Gouverneur de m'interroger sur ma conduite 
a St. Saurent, le 15 de Mai dernier, est une impertinence que je repouse par le 
mépris et par le silence. 

“Je ne prends done la plume que pour dire au Gouverneur, qu'il est faux, 
comme dans son ignorance il le peut croire,on comme du moins ille dit par 
votre leitre du 12 de ce mois, que quelques unes des résolutions adoptées dans 
l’Assemblée du Comté de Montreal, tenve 4 St. Laurent le 15 de Mai dernier, 
recommendent la violation de lois. 

“ Votre obéissant serviteur, 

“S$. Walcott, Sécrétaire Civil.” “L. J. Papineau. 

The state of a part of Lower Canada at this time is described in an official 
communication from Mr. Ogden, the Attorney-General of the province, to 
Lord Gosford— 

** Meetings had been held in various counties under the superintendence of those 
who are styled the leaders of the Patriotic or Canadian party, at which banners 
and symbols and other paraphernalia of political incendiarism had been exhibited. 
Speeches of aninflammatory nature, appealing to the passions and to national 
prejudices, had been addressed to a large section of this province; certain mea- 
sures of the Imperial Parliament had been misrepresented and prejudged ; the 
intentions of her Majesty's Administration calumniated ; a system of resistance 
or evasion of the laws indicated and strenuously recommended ; and, indeed, 
every expedient adopted which could create alarm and distrust, or infuse a spirit 
of insubordination and disloyalty into the breasts of the otherwise peaceably-dis- 
posed inhabitants of that district. 

‘These machinations were but partially successful. In the county of Two 
Mountains, however, where many se'tlers of British origin are interspersed among 
the Canadian population, an attempt was made to carry the intrigues of the Pa- 
triotic leaders into practical effect. A system of proscription besed upon national 
distinctions and political prejudices, was adopted and pursued. ‘The British 


inhabitants, and those loyal Canadians who adhered to the political principles of 


their British fellow subjects, perccived on a sudden that all intercourse between 
them and those of their neighbours who professed a different political opinion was 
studiously denied ; all interchange of the ordinary offices or the common neces 
series of life had abruptly terminated ; they had incurred the penalty of social 
excommunica'ion. Nor was this process of political propagandist of a negative 
character only ; depositions which were transmitted to me ia my official capacity, 
copies of which J have the honour herewith to forward for your Excellency’s pe- 
rusal, will sufficiently show how soon this vexatious estrangement was succeeded 
by acts of unequivocal aggression. Mobs assembled by night, and with shouts 
of intimidation and threats of personal violence endeavoured to terrify the loyal 
inhabitants into an adoption of their principles. The house of one Jean Baptiste 
Cleval,a Captain of Militia, and a man distinguished for his loyalty in that part 
of the district, was fired into, to the imminent danger of the lives of his family. 
Another person of the same name, one Toussaint Cheval, who from his oppo- 
sition to the political principles of the conspirators had rendered himself equally 
obnoxious, was assaulted in his own house, and compelled to fly from his home 
and family, and to secrete himself for some days in the neighbouring province of 
Upper Canada. The British subjects (settlers) were also subjected to a series 
of harrassing annoyances; their fences were broken down, their cattle driven 
astray, their horses cropped and otherwise disfigured, and a variety of petty in- 
juries inflicted, which it would be unimportant to advert to, were it not for the 
irritation they were calculated to inspire, and the retaliatory spirit they had already 
provoked ; for it will be shown by the depositions to whichI had the honour 
to refer your Excellency, that the sympathies of the British inhabitants in the 
neighbouring settlements were aroused, a feeling of exasperation had been en- 
gendered, and they had manifested a determination, if the wrongs of their fellow 


countrymen remained unredressed by the law, to take the law into their own 
hands.” 





strongly impelled by warmer feelings, we, the Pupils of Upper Canada College, 
approach you with a tarewell offering, expressive, of our gratitude and regret. 

Our gratitude is due to you for the consummate ability and anxious ass iduity 
with which you have superintended our studies, and for that unswerving adher- 
ence to justice and impartiality which gave weight to your instructions, and in- 
spired us with a full and steady contidence in the measures which you adopted. 
‘These latter qualities, so prominent in your character, ever added force to your 
censure, and heightened the value of your praise. They not only rendered us 
submissive to the salutary discipline of the college, but taught us in our own per- 
sons to aim at the practice of those virtues we so much adinired, when we saw 
them exemplitied by you. 

Such is the language, Reverend Sir, in which we have ventured to express 
our opinion of the manner in which you have presided over this favoured seat of 
learning. Need we then say how deep is the regret inspired by your contem- 
plated retirement from the direction of this Institution, and how sincerely we 
jament our approaching separation from our Christian guide, our firm, though 
unostentatious, friend, and our learned and impartial preceptor?’ We can only 
add that our most strenuous efforts shall ever be exerted to prove, by our conduct 
through life, the inestimable benefit of those moral and scholastic lessons 
which we have imbibed from your lips. ‘This simple memorial is atype of the 
feelings that pervade our bosoms, but our own honourable and upright career, 
whether in a lowly or exalted station, will be the best monument that we can 
raise to your Christian and inte lectual worth. 

Revere.d and beloved Sir; Farewell! Your memory will ever be enshrined in 
our hearts, and we shall never think of you, without breathing an ardent wish 
for your health, happiness, and prosperity. We can hope for no greater earthly ~ 
blessing to fall to your share, than that your own son may attain that growth in 
learning and virtue, to which you have always taught us to aspire. 


REPLY OF THE REV. DR. HARRIS. 

My dear young friends,—It is highly gratifying to me to receive this proof of 
your affectionate regard, and of your appreciation of my labours in your beha f— 
and | cordially thank you for it. 

It is now upwards of eight years since I was first called on to take the charge 
of this institution, on its estublishment by that distinguished representative of 
his Sovereigu, to whom the youth of this, and I trust of many succeeding gene- 
rations, will be under such lasting obligations, for the most solid, and real of all 
earthly benefits. If my endeavours have in any degree contributed to fulfil the 
important object for which this Seminary was founded, by sending forth a well 
educated youth, to discharge with honour to themselves, and advantage to society, 
the duties of their respective stations in the Province, I shall be richly rewarded 
for any exertion it may have cost me. 

During the period that has elapsed since the establishment of the College, 
many pupils have passed through the entire course, from the first rudiments of 
education to its completion; and some of you, who now occupy the highest 
position in the College, have in like manner raised yourselves through the suc- 
cessive gradations to your present honourable station. On those who have thus 
left us 1 look with allowable complacency, as specimens of our system of edu- 
cation ; and those of you, who will ere long follow them into the active scenes 
of life, I am persuaded, will continue to uphold the character of your Alma 
Mater. And sure I am that none of you will ever have cause to regret as mis- 
spent that time which you have here devoted to the cultivation of your talents ; 
nor to condemn as useless any of those acquirements which refine the feelings, and 
at the same time discipline, and inform the mind: and [ cannot but recommend 
you still to prosecute your classical studies, when you have left this place, as well 
as to pursue thuse more popular topics of reading, which, as making you ac- 
quainted with the history of mankind, and the works of nature, are indispensa- 
ble to a complete education, but are iusuflicient of themselves to produce and 
foster cither purity of taste, or the more delicate traits of character. 

To those of you, my young friends, who have still some time to spend in the 
prosecution of your studies, let me recommend a steady imitation of the many, ! 
am happy to say, good examples, your present and former schoolfellows have 
supplied, of industry, perseverance, and respectful submission to that authority, 
which, remember, is only exercised for your good—I am happy to bear witness to 
the general good sense, aud good feeling, with which, as you intimate, the need- 
ful discipline of the College has always been submitted to: and be assured, my 
young friends, that however irksome pre:ent restraint may occasionally seem ; it 
is conducive, itis necessary to your future happiness . for, in proportion to the 
laxity with which your youth is suffered to pass, is the difficulty of self control 
in after life, and the prubability of forming a character repulsive for its forward- 
ness and presumption. A strict regard to the duties proper to your age, and a 
cautious endeavour not to overstep your true position, will preserve you from 
these defects, and whilst it comciliates for you general esteem, will most effec- 
tually promote the success of your studies. 

One exai)le of a pupil of this institution presents itself to my thoughts, 
which | may single out for your imitation, without any appearance of invidioue 
comparison—for he has gone whither envy does not follow—{ need not name 
that former schoolfellow of many of you, who after passing the College with 
equal credit for his abilities and exemplary deportment, was prematurely called 
from earthly scenes. But whilst his early departure warns you that youth is no 
security from death, and that you should all endeavour to be constantly prepared 
for that awful period ; the points which I would now particularly recommend to 
your imitation, are, his uniform diligence, his strict mtegrity, and the becoming 
modesty with which, asa schoolboy, he ever conducted himself; to which J] must 
and that firm religious principle, the happy influence of which was so beautifully 
exemplified in the closing scenes of his lite. 

But it is time I should conclude. The relation in which we have stood, (some 
of us for many years) is ere long about to be dissolved ; and it is a most pleasing 
reflection to me that we shall part with such mutual feelings of regard —Strong 
will be the interest which I shall hereafter feel in the welfare of those whom I 
shall remember as pupils of Upper Canada College; and great will be my pride 
to hear of the distinction, and honourable success of those, whom, within these 
walls, [ have endeavoured to render worthy members of the communi'y. 

God grant, my young friends, that the course of all of you in this world, may 
be that of honour, virtue, and piety, leading to the consumination of eternal ¥ap- 
piness in the world to come. 

Toronto, U. C. 26th February, 1838. 





ENTISTRY.—The subscriber would respectfully inform the ladies and gentlemen of 
the city of New York, that he has taken rooms corner of Broadway and Courtlant- 
street, for the purpose of waiting upon those who may have occasion to require the ser- 
vices of a geod Dentist. Having introduced a new system of inserting the Patent Double 
enamelled Incorruptible teeth, on condensed pivots, to an entire set on platina or gold 
plates, he is confident of giving entire satisfaction to those who may favor him with a call. 


Teeth of every variety and shade fitted to correspond with the original. Filling, separating, 
extracting, &c,. done in a scientific manner on the most reasonable terms by 
C. O. CROSBY, Dentist, 
(Feb. 17, 12t.] Entrance, No. 1 Courtilandt-st. 


E. Y. & J. HILL, 
ATTORNIES AT LAW, 


MONTICELLO AND EATONTON, GEORGIA, 


Pabes 


“Tf, even before the opening of the present session, we had been indivi- 
dually undeceived inthis fond hope by public report,—if we bad little expecta- 
tion that a sudden change in the councils of the empire should place us at once in 
possession of the benefits of the constiutive reforins which we had declared to 
be essential, and such as wonld alone be sufficient,—it was still natural that we 
should most anxiously !ook forward to our being called together in Parliament ; 
because it was at least to be supposed that most important reforms had been 
effected in the administration of the government, and that others were speedily to 
fullow them. We have learned, with fresh regret, from your Exceliency’s speech, 
that no such reform has been effected, or wiil be so at any near and determinate 
perro Nag 

Lord Gosford immediately prorogued the session. In his long letter to Lord 
Glenelg, dated the 30th August, he gives no intimation of danger or of unusual 
excitement as likely to arise from bis step; but onthe 24 September, he trans- 
anitted a despatch, which contained the following important passage-- 

“Tt is evident that the Papineau faction are not to be satisfied with any conces- 
siomthat does not place them in a mure favourable position to carry into effect 
their ulterior ohjects,—namely, the separation of this country from England, 
and the establishment of a Republican form of government. Mr. Papineau has 
gone such leugths that he must now persevere in the course he has taken, or 
submit toa defeat which would animhil :te all his power and influence : the plan 
he pursues clearly shows that he is determined to do all he can tu obtain his ends, 
The violentand unjustifiable attacks which have been made by the Ultra Tory 
party upon the French Canadians generally, have caused an animosity, which Mr. 
Papineau does not fail to turn to account; and I attribute much of his influence 
ver so many members in the Assembly to this cause. Mr. Papineau hes emis- 
saries in various directions; and though J do not conceive there is any ground 
for alarm, still grest caution and vigilance is required to goard against the evils 
that might follow from the attempts making to excite discontent among the peo- 
ple by the most abominable misrepresentations. Th» Executive requires more 
power ; and, under my present impression, I am disposed to think that you may 
be under the necessity of suspealing the constitution. Jt is with feelings of deep 


Some of the offending parties were indicted, but the Grand Jury of Montreal 
ig: ored the bills 

Although several despatches, some of them dated as early as the beginning 
of October, describing the dangerous state of the country, had been forwarded 
to the Colonial Office, it was not till the 27th November that Lord Gleuelg 
wrote to Sir John Coltorne on the subject, (Lord Gosford having intimated his 
wish to resign ;) and then only in this vague manner— 

“Tam deeply conscious that the duties which will devolve on you during 
your temporary administration will be of grave responsibillity ; but you will not on 
that account shrink from encountering them with calmness and courage. [ am 
happy to learn from the communications which have reached me from the Gene- 
ral commanding in chief that your military arrangements have been conducted 
with that foresight and decision on which Lord Hill had every reason to calculate 
and which I trust will have powerfully contributed to arrest the attempts to which 
the more reckless of the leaders in agitation might otherwise have resorted. 
To maintain or restore tranquillity, and to assert the dominion of the law, is the 
immediate object to be attained. Without proposing to fetter the discretion 
which nyast necessarily be vested in you, I shall,in a few days, address to you 
such mstructions as appear to be required by the existing state of Lower Canada. 
Inthe mean time, | will only assure you that your measures will receive the most 
favourable construction ; and that you will be seconded by the most full and cor- 
dial support which it is in the power of her Majesty's Government to afford you,” 

The “few days” were nine. Information having been received of the riot 
in Montreal, in which the office of the Vindicator newspaper was destroyed by 
the Loyaltsts, Lord Glenelg, on the 6th December, authorized Sir John Col- 
borne to proclaim martial law Recent accounts, however, show that Lord 
Gosford had anticipated the authority of the Colonial Office. The last of Lord 
Gosford's despatches, dated 22d November, describes the arrest and reseve of 
the two Magistrates at Longueuil. Of the subsequent military proceedings no 
account is given. 


Another subject to which the correspondence refers, is that of altering the 
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R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfec- 
tions of the vision only. The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particulas 
defect. Office hours from 10 to 4 o’clook. (Feb. 17—tf.)} 
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were awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,”te JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpool on the 16th of each month? 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, ° 
Ship Sheridan—Ist October, Ship Sheridan—1l6th November. 
Ship Garrick—Ist November. Ship Garrick—l6th December.. 
Ship Shakspeare—Isi Deceinber. Ship Shakspeare—l6th January. 
New Ship Siddons—Ist January. Ship Siddons—16th February. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. he 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro 
vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, 
who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neitherthe captains nor the ; 
owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them : 
unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, or to? 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
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(Sept. 17—1y.] 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist 8th, 
Sth, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the Sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 











> tan ~ composition of the Executive a”. s.egislative Councils. It does not appear Shipe. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 
i — an = but ony comp os me to communicate it to you. clearly in what respect the Executive Council haa been materially altered; but rane Pere aH Rig ie Melia: tate st Siew. 3 
‘ ‘ 2 ~ : ¢ ’ ° e Ie ° ,* ° ', , e L , 
. ee vat the French enadians were subject to the virulent attacks | the number of French Canadians in the Legislative Council has been augmented Rhone, W. Skiddy, | “ 16, “ 94,June 8|March 1, rd 6 « hUmeC@E 
° of the cial party. Lord Gosford again refers to this subject, in his despatch | from 8 to 18 by the introduction of 10 new members. The Council now con-| Charlemagne, Richardson, | ‘ 9%, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, * 16, 
of * 8th Septem'er— : * | sists of 4@ members; of whom 22 are of English, and 18 of French Canadian Maden fo ge Ww : a MCE pt ps tel * = hs pa 12 Dec. , | 
“Tb ne ; , ry . . eed ‘ $ Ist, . W. Pell, ’s youly SjApril I, — oe 
f ae ~— ee are ts s! oat lable mischief, and must lisgust every | origin. Lord Gosford adds, that in consequence of the infirmity or absence of Formosa, W. B. Orne, | 24, Nov. 8, “ ; 16, me 8, Sept 1, «46, 
rie iberal measures. © feelings of the great body of the French Caua- | several English members, the numbers will generally be 18 Canadians to 13 En-| Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt March, “ 16, “ 94] “ 46, * 8° Jan. 1. 
-dians are decidedly loyal, and favourable to peace and order ; and it now rests with glish. omens, [gress oat el a ee gl en 
a! e Goverment b wise and jud S104 as “ ) ad on” eno “ y Aes r “> *y “ > O% ; rm - 
2 os rs y c juc ic10US Measures, to protect them from the de ; ————— Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, May 8, “ 16, “ 2) “ 16, “ @ Fep. 1, 
signs of chose who are now working upon their credulity by the most gross mis- . UPPER CANADA COLLEGE. Sully, \D. Lines, * 16, “ M8, Mayi6ijuly 1, “ 16, “ 6, 
. at ng yy ser ne pyran +~ a that existed between the two On Monday, the 26th February, the Pupils of this Institution presented their | , bg nih — Sak py =_ — army aap br a Sonu ee 
yarties ound upon my arrival here, had reached sec P is. w *molar : —— =F gers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
ob* ’ amd f sede aan reache ech a height, that from the | Principal, the Rev. Dr. Harris, who is about to return to England, with an elegant | cluding wines and stores of every description. crit 
to | considered it one of the principal obstacles to a satisfactory adjustment of 


, Goods sent to either of the subscribers 2¢ 

New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 3¢ 

tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGS ON, 22 Broad-st. | 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


silver vase, accompanied by the following 
ADDRESS. 
Reverend Sir,—Influenced by a respect for established usage, and still more 


com fulties. I must, however, observe, that this has greatly diminished ; and | 


meus! gehen as friends to my administration a large proportion of the reasonable 














